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Briefly... 


THE APPOINTMENT of Richard 
O. Bennett as  secretary-treasurer 
for the Insurance Institute for 
Highway Safety has been = an- 
nounced by Russell I. Brown, 
president of the institute. Former 
director of the Automotive Divi- 
sion of the National Association 
of Automotive Mutual Insurance 
Companies, Bennett will be re- 
sponsible for the Insurance Insti- 
tute’s grant-in-aid program. 
INFORMATION derived from 
crash injury research has been 
added to driver instruction in 
Indiana high schools. Facts dis- 
covered in a 10-year state police 
study of causes and effects of 
traffic accidents have been incor- 
porated into an expanded class- 
room program for driver education 
and traffic safety students. Spon- 
sors are William E. Wilson, state 
superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, and Col. Harold S. Zeis, 
superintendent of Indiana State 
Police. 
A STARTLING fact learned in a 
recent Minnesota Department of 
Highways study is that 14 per cent 
of the drinking drivers involved in 
fatal accidents in 1958 were under 
21 years of age; almost 8 per cent 
were 18 or younger. This in spite 
of the fact that it is illegal in 
Minnesota for anyone under 21 to 
purchase, drink, or have in his pos- 
session any intoxicating beverage. 
A TOTAL OF 975 courses in high- 
way safety and highway traffic are 
currently being presented in 328 
U. S. colleges and universities for 
the training of personnel in these 
fields, according to the American 
Association of Motor Vehicle Ad- 
ministrators. A directory of the 
courses may be obtained from the 
National Commission on_ Safety 
Education. 
THE FLORIDA Highway Patrol 
calculates the economic loss of each 
(Continued on page 4) 
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‘IMPLIED 
CONSENT’ AND 
CHEMICAL TESTS 


A REPORT from the Governor's High 
way Safety Committee in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, indicates that increased interest is 
being shown in that state in chemical test 
legislation of the “implied consent” type, 
to deal with violators arrested for driving 
while under the influence of intoxicants. 

The chairman of an advisory legislative 
committee studying Virginia’s laws cov- 
ering DWI and speeding has come out 
strongly for an implied consent law to be 
enacted for Virginia by the 1960 General 
Assembly. 


This law, like similar laws that have 
been passed in several states, would pro- 
vide in effect that anyone driving on the 
streets or highways of Virginia, as a con- 
dition of this” privilege, would be 
“deemed” to have given his consent to a 
chemical test to determine the alcoholic 
content of his blood, if he has been duly 
arrested for the offense of driving while 
under the influence of intoxicating liquor. 
If the violator refuses to submit to ihe 
test, he loses his driving privileges for a 
specified period of time. 

officials have tound 
lately that drinking drivers appear to be 
less and less willing to undergo chemical 
tests to determine alcoholic influence. 
However, accidents in which alcohol is 
assumed to have played a significant part 
continue to occur; enforcement 
are understandably reluctant to employ 
any type of force in conducting chemical 
tests to determine the actual condition of 
Thus, for the nation as a 
whole, there is a growing conviction that 
there is no effective alternative to this 
“implied consent” legislation 


Numerous police 


otlicers 


such drivers. 


Medical authorities have agreed that 
chemical tests are eminently fair and are 
by far the most practical means of de- 
termining the degree of alcoholic influ- 
ence present in a violator. As to objec- 
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tions that this type of legislation infringes 
upon constitutional or other rights of 
motorists, it has generally been held by 
the courts in those states which have al- 
ready passed such laws that no such in- 
fringement occurs 

Under this law no driver is compelled 
to drive on the streets and highways: 
however. if he does, he impliedly con- 
sents to the test for alcoholic influence. 
Withdrawal of the driving privilege as 
the result of a driver having refused a 
chemical test for alcoholic influence is 
based on the long-established legal doc- 
trine that the use of the highways is a 
privilege conferred by the state; issuance 
of a driver's is only the formal 
recognition of the granting of this priv- 
ilege; the state therefore has the right to 
withdraw this privilege. given reasonable 


license 


Cause. 

Courts have regularly held that this 
type of law does not violate a defendant's 
right to “due process of law,” since it 
normally provides for a subsequent hear- 
ing before the state driver-licensing au- 
thority prior to a final order of suspen- 
sion or Further, 
to a chemical test for 
does not constitute 


submission 
alcoholic influence 
self-incrimination, 
since it does not involve testimonial com- 


revocation 


pulsion or verbal disclosure as a witness 

“Implied consent” legislation to pro- 
vide for more effective handling of drink- 
ing drivers has long been encouraged by 
the Traffic Institute; the Institute favors 
inclusion of such a provision in the Uni- 
tor Vehicle Code 

The first state to pass a law with this 
type of provision was New York in 1953 
Since then, similar laws have been passed 
in eight other states 

From the standpoint of accident pre- 
vention and the promotion of traffic 
safety, it is unfortunate that so many of 
the remaining states are dragging their 
feet on this type of There 
are, however, some hopeful signs: bills 
which would provide for suspension of 


legislation. 


a driver’s license if he refused to submit 
to a chemical test for alcoholic influence 
have been recently by the 
law-making bodies of at least eighteen 
additional states * 


considered 
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HE PLAYS IT SAFE 


... AND SURE! 


Traffic accident investigation calls for alertness in more ways than 
one. While compiling data for his report, such as measuring skid 
marks, the patrolman himself is exposed to potential traffie danger. 
This is one reason why we believe the Rolatape 200 Measuring 
Wheel should be a part of every traffic patrolman’s kit. For the 
Rolatape automaticaliy and accurately records measurements in 
feet and inches as it is rolled along ... The patrolman always 
remains upright and alert to surrounding conditions. Because of 
these safe and sure features, the Rolatape is now being used reg- 
ularly by scores of law enforcement agencies from coast-to-coast, 
and the list is steadily growing. Write us today and we'll promptly 


send complete information. No obligation, of course. 


1741 14th Street ROLATAPE Inc Santa Monica, Calif. 


Manufacturers of the Nation's Most Complete Line of Measuring Wheels. 
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2 New 
Bee ifomm me-liallale 
Manuals 
'"F6r Police 


Traffic Arrest 


“> PARKING 


ENFORCEMENT 


Just published, these two new basic 
training manuals are the latest in a 
series developed by the Traffic Institute 
specifically for use in departmental 
training programs. Written at the 
operational level, the manuals provide 
detailed instruction on police traffic law 
enforcement procedures. To _ order: 
Write the quantity of manuals you want 
on the line in front of the title. Prices 
on both manuals are: 1 to 5 copies, 45¢ 
ea.; 6 to 50 copies, 35¢ ea.; over 50 
copies, 30¢ ea. Mail this page to the 
Traffic Institute, we will bill you later. 


Parking Enforcement No. 2096 
Traffic Arrest No. 2123 
THE TRAFFIC INSTITUTE 


OF NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
1804 Hinman Ave. Evanston, Ill. 
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Briefly ... 


(Continued from page /) 


highway fatality at $125,000, including 
hospital bills, doctor’s services, loss of 
earning power and associated expenses 
such as the cost of several types of 
insurance. 

A BILL to permit youngsters 14 and 
15 years old to operate motor scooters 
on streets and highways has been re- 
jected by the Nebraska Legislature. The 
measure would have permitted the teen- 
agers to be licensed to drive scooters 
with engines ranging up to 5 horsepower. 
NOTING that motorcycles were in- 
volved in 10 per cent of the fatal traffic 
accidents in Rhode Island so far this 
year, even though there are only 1,200 of 
them registered in the state, Governor 
Del Sesto has suggested that “perhaps 
the time has come” to outlaw them on 
the state’s highways except for police and 
commercial users. 

SPEAKING before the recent National 
Student Safety Conference, Dr. Garold 
D. Holstine of the University of Nevada 
said that parents spent $190 million in 
extra insurance premiums in the U. S. in 
1958 because drivers under 26 are oper- 
ating the family car. This is three times 
the amount needed to teach every Amer- 
ican boy and girl how to drive in a 
high-grade high school driver course. 
MORE THAN 30 cities in New York 
have reported success in the use of 
chemical tests for intoxication during 
1958. Tests were performed in practically 
every one of the 676 arrests made for 
driving while intoxicated in the 30 re- 
porting cities. Convictions numbered 402. 
producing a rate close to 60 per cent. 
THE NEW YORK State Motor Vehicle 
Bureau reports that statewide accidents 
decreased during the first six months of 
1959, while the number of license sus- 
pensions and revocations increased. Per- 
sonal injury accidents dropped almost 3 
percent as compared with the correspond- 
ing period in 1958. Property damage 
accidents fell from 97,000 to 77,000. 
License revocations rose eleven per cent; 
suspensions went up 16 per cent. 
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Does experience 


affect 


interpretation 


of what police 


December, 


observe? 


1959 


Research 
evaluates 


BY WILLIAM V. HANEY 


Assistant Professor of Business Administration 
Northwestern University 


It IS REASONABLE to suppose that experienced 
police officers would, by virtue of their experience, tend 
to avoid jumping too quickly to unwarranted conclu- 
sions. The nature of their work is such that one would 
expect them to learn to be more cautious than the 
ordinary citizen about acting too hastily on the basis 
of their observations. 


Further, one would reasonably suppose that the more 
experience an officer had, the less likely he would be 
to make mistaken judgments about what he observes 
This is the hypothesis in the research to be described 
here. Over 550 police officers were tested to discover 
whether the fact of experience would make some of 
them less likely to jump to conclusions that might prove 
to be embarrassing or even dangerous 

But before we discuss the results of this research, it 
is necessary to retrace some of the steps that led to 
the selection of police officers as a professional group 
highly suited to the testing of this hypothesis. 

EDITOR’S NOTE This article has been adapted by the author 
from an article in The General Semantics Bulletin published by 


the Institute of General Semantics, Lakeville, Conn. No’s 22 and 
23, 1958 





In 1954 I was privileged to read a 
paper before the General Semantics Con- 
ference in St. Louis. Titled “Measuring 
the Inference-Description Confusion,” 
that study examined the hypothesis that 
individuals may vary from one another 
in their tendency to jump to conclusions, 
to identify inference with observation, to 
act upon guesses as if they were “facts.” 

That paper described a test which was 
called the “Uncritical Inference 
It consisted of a number of 


Test.” 
written nar- 
ratives which were given to the subject 
to read. The stories were highly ambigu- 
ous and were designed, frankly, to induce 
an unwary person to jump to conclu- 
SIONS. 

The subject was asked to read a story 
carefully. He was required to memorize 
nothing because the story would be in 
front of him during the test. He 
then given a series of statements which 
referred to the story. On the 
the information given in the story itself, 
some of these 


some were 


Was 
basis of 


were “true,” 
still others, 
The subject 
was cautioned to be guided only by the 
information given in the story. He was 
not to allow himself to be influenced by 
how he thought or felt it might or should 
have been. 


statements 
“false.” and 


“doubtful to some degree.” 


The subject was asked to classify the 
statements appropriately. If he 
classify a “doubttul” statement 


were to 
as either 
true or false, he would, presumably, be 
jumping to an unwarranted 
He would be confusing inference for ob- 


conclusion. 


servation 
The Story 


The only car parked in front of 619 
Oak Street is a black one The 
words, “James M. Curley, MD.” are 
spelled in small gold letters across 
the left front door of the car. 


Statements About the Story 


| The color of the car in front of 619 
Oak Street is black. 


This statement should be classified as 
“true” because it is directly corroborated 
by the information in the story. 
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2. There is no lettering on the left front 
door of the car parked in front of 619 


6 


Oak Street. 

[his statement classified as 
directly contradicted 
by the information in the story. 


3. Someone is ill at 619 Oak Street 


should be 


should be 


“false” since it is 


Classified as 
directly 
contradicted by the in- 
The statement 
t may also be false. To 


This statement 


“doubtfui” because it is neither 
corroborated nor 
formation in the 
may be true, but 


classify 


story 
the statement as either “true” o1 
would require 
clusion-jumping. For 


considerable 
example. if 
“true” he would 
probably be inferring that Dr. Curley (if 
there is such a person) had parked his 
car (there is no that the 
car was actually his or that he had parked 
it) for the purpose of attending the ill 
(perhaps he visiting friends) 
son at 619 Oak Street (can other 
addresses be ruled out?). 

The stories in the 
considerably 
than the 


“false” con- 
one 
the statement 


said was 


corroboration 


Was per- 


nearby 
actual test were 
more detailed 
here. The 
basic premise of the test was that a per- 


longer and 


illustration given 
son classifying a large number of doubt- 


ful statements as either “true” or “false” 
might be considered as having a tendency 
to jump to conclusions 


ence-prone.” 


as being “infer- 

Whether the test actually 
“inference-proneness” — is 
question of validity. The St. Louis paper 
skirted the validity. It reported 
that the test had had a priori validity as 


measured 


essentially a 
issue of 


judged by a number of qualified observ- 
ers. It also reported that groups of indi- 
Statistically 


improv ement in test 


viduals showed a significant 
performance after 
being given training in distinguishing be- 
tween inference 


could be 


and observation. These 


contrasted with control groups 
who had been given no such training be- 
tween testing and re-testing 
The St. paper, it Is 
establish the reliability of the 


Inference Test” to an extent 


Louis felt, did 
“Uncritical 
It reported 
split-half coefficients of reliability in the 
.60’s and .70’s when administered to sev- 
hundred university 
Before used in the 


eral undergraduates. 
this 


test had been refined and improved and 


present study, 


recently registered a split-half coefficient 
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of reliability of .84 when given to 186 
officers of a metropolitan police depart- 
ment. 

The correlations indicate that the test 
is Measuring something and measuring it 


consistently enough to permit distinctions 
to be made among groups, 
distinctions to be made 
uals. 


and 
among 


coarse 


individ- 


This brings us to the present study. 
The purpose of this paper is to return to 
the vital question of validity. That is, 
is there really trait or habit as 
“inference-proneness,” or its 
“inference-awareness”? And, 
the “Uncritical Inference Test” 
this characteristic? 


such a 
converse, 
if so, does 


measure 


Police Officers Tested 


In order to explore these questions, a 
study was made with a large group of 
metropolitan police officers. The reason 
for selecting members in this particular 
occupational group will become clear, | 
think, if I cite three vignettes of police- 
men in action: 

Officer X, assigned to night duty in a 
shopping district, was checking the rear 
doors of the shops. He found the door 
of a furniture store unlocked. X thrust 
the door open, thought he saw the dim 
figure of a man inside, and drew his gun. 
The “other man” drew, too. X fired. An 
eighty-five dollar mirror was shattered. 

Officer Y, a recruit, had received in- 
structions to be on the alert for a man 
who had been annoying children in the 
park. The only descriptive details avail- 
able were that the man was tall and 
usually walked with a dog. Shortly after 
receiving this notification, Y saw a man 
in the park matching the general descrip- 
tion. A wave of fury overcame Y. He 
ran at the man and grasped him roughly 
by the lapels of his overcoat. When the 
astonished man protested, Y shoved him 
down into nearvy bushes and threatened 
him with his night stick. Later, the man 
was able to identify himself as a munici- 
pal judge. Officer Y was suspended. 

Officer Z, newly assigned to a_ night- 
club district, was making his rounds in 
a squad car. He noticed an automobile 
parked at a fire hydrant. Z stopped and 


issued a ticket. In court, the driver of 
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the automobile was able to embarrass the 
officer by proving that no fire hydrant 
The 
“fire hydrant” had been a replica placed 
there by a prankster. 


existed at the location in question. 


These are true accounts: moreover, in- 
cidents of this kind recur with disturbing 
frequency. The behavior of the officers 
may be analyzed as follows: (1) Each 
made an inference (a guess) about his 
immediate situation; (2) Each forgot, or 
never fully realized that he had made the 
inference; (3) Each proceeded to act 
upon inference as if he were acting upon 
fact (that is, as if he were acting upon a 
certainty}. In each case the inference was 
wrong and the officer suffered the conse- 
quences of what may be called uncritical- 
inference behavior. The word “uncritical” 
is used in the that the person is 
unaware to some extent that he is acting 
on the basis of a guess. 

The incidents above were 
not chosen to single out policemen as 
special offenders. Rather, they were 
selected to illustrate that police officers, 
particularly those concerned with direct 
law enforcement (e.g., patrolmen walk- 
ing beats, officers patroling in squad Cars, 
etc.), are in critical or risky positions. 
That is, much more frequently than or- 
dinary citizens, police officers are faced 
with situations in which uncritical-infer- 
behavior may lead to embarrass- 
ment and danger for themselves, their 
organizations, and the public. 


sense 


described 


ence 


Police Face Special Hazards 

Take the case of Officer Z. Hundreds 
of passers-by may have inferred, as did 
Z. that the “fire hydrant” was authentic 
But only Officer Z was responsible for 
taking action. And it was only Officer Z 
who was mortified in court and publi- 
cized in the newspapers 

It is evident, then, that police service 
entails a special hazard which is perhaps 
largely unrecognized and unappreciated 
by the general public. It was because of 
this special hazard, the critical nature of 
the profession, that police service seemed 
an appropriate setting for the present 
study. 

(Continued on page 31) 





A NATIONAL estimate of the cost of 
motor vehicle accidents in 1957 was 
placed at $7,500,000,000 by the Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Companies. 
This is approximately the same amount as 
that expended by all units of government 
for construction and maintenance of all 
the nation’s streets and highways in 1957. 
It amounted to $2,114 for every mile of 
roads and streets; $116 for every vehicle 
registered; $42 for every man, woman 
and child; 14c for every gallon of gaso- 
line consumed, and 1.lc tor 
driven. Other have pre- 
pared in the past by interested groups, 


every mile 


estimates been 


WHAT DOES 
A TRAFFIC 
ACCIDENT 
COST? 


Illinois is conducting a case study of 


over 12,000 drivers in an 
effort to provide an answer 


BY DAYTON P. JORGENSON 
Technical Advisor 
Illinois Division of Highways 


both on a nation-wide and isolated local 
basis. However, such estimates have been 
necessarily based on incomplete data and 
lack the detail needed for use in prob- 
lems where relatively 
ment is desirable 

This is the reason that over 15 years 
ago the Highway Research Board was 
advocating comprehensive studies of this 
little-explored problem, and proposed as 
the most suitable research technique a 
case study by personal interview of the 
individual 
accidents. 


precise measure- 


costs of a selected sample of 


Illinois is the fourth and largest state 
to undertake this type of accident cost 
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study to date. Studies have been partially 
completed in Massachusetts, New Mex- 
and Utah. The study, cur- 
rently being conducted by the Division 
of Highways in cooperation with the 
U.S. Bureau of Public Roads, will be 
completed in 1961, according to current 
plans. 


Ico, Illinois 


The results of the study will contribute 
to the refinement of regional and national 
estimates. The similarities and differences 
in the accident cost pattern of the western 
New Mexico and Utah, the 
densely populated New England Com 
monwealth of Massachusetts and Illinois, 


States of 


one of the largest midwestern states, can 
be compared. Within the state of Hlinois 
the results can be put to direct and 
practical use. 

Governor William G. Stratton, who 
recently completed a term as chairman 
of the Governors’ Conference on High- 
way Safety, has approved the Illinois 
study. Since taking office as the State’s 
Chief Executive in 1953, Governor 
Stratton has made traffic safety a major 
achievement of his administration. 

The Illinois study has the endorsement 
Taxpayers’ 
Federation of Illinois, The Chicago 
Motor Club, The Illinois Sheriffs’ Associa- 


of such organizations as the 
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tion, Chicago's 
Board, and the 
Insurance Agents. 

As developed approved by the 
Highway Board, the _ basic 
theory upon which the study of accident 
costs is may be briefly as 
represented by the money 
value of damages and losses to persons 
and property plus expenditures in con- 
nection with the accident potential. Costs 
must thus be divided into two categories 
to define the tangible or intangible char- 
The terms 
‘direct cost’ and ‘indirect cost’ have been 


Citizens 
Illinois 


Traffic Safety 


Association § of 


and 
Research 
based Stated 


those costs 


acter of the loss or damage 


the direct cost; attorneys services: court 
fees: and other miscellaneous small items 
Indirect include 


property damage which is the 


costs items such as 


indirect 
result of an accident. For example, gaso- 


line flowing from the point of collision 
igniting and destroying a vehicle or other 
property not involved in the accident: 
illness or death of a person not involved 
in the accident but traceable thereto; loss 
of future earnings as a result of injuries 
permanent disability, 
total or partial: loss of the use of a vehicle: 
overhead accident 

administrative cost of financial 


causing death or 


costs” of insurance 


responsl- 


Chicago Traffic Safety Review Photos 


Dayton P. Jorgenson, director of the study (opposite page), examines one of the 
thousands of letters sent to Illinois drivers. Analysts in photo above, left, check question 
naire returns before coding and punching information on electronic processing cards 
Interviewers (above, right) who will question drivers are briefed on methods to be used. 


adopted for these two categories 

Direct costs are defined as the money 
value of damages and persons 
and property that were the direct result 
of motor vehicle accidents and which 
might have been saved for the vehicle 
owner 


losses to 


had these accidents not occurred 
Direct costs are composed of the money 
value of damage to property: hospitali- 
zation; dentists, and nursing 
service; ambulance medicine: work 
time lost; damages awarded in excess of 


1959 


doctors, 


use; 
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bility and compulsory insurance laws. 
driver training, accident prevention activ- 
traffic law enforcement, commer- 
cial and public traffic safety programs, 


and miscellaneous indirect costs. 


ilies, 


The general purpose of the study is to 
collect and analyze the costs of motor- 
vehicle accidents and then to relate these 
costs to the characteristics of accidents, 
including those characteristics peculiar to 
the highway and 


driver. and the vehicle. 


facilities, the 
Both direct and 


street 
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indirect 
siderable 
tailed 


costs will be evaluated in 
detail and combined with de- 
information about the = circum- 
stances of the accident, the location, the 
vehicle and the driver. This will make 
possible the interpretation and use of the 
data obtained for various purposes in 
highway planning and design, selective 
enforcement, and driver and 
education. 


con- 


safety 


Seven Study Objectives 


Specifically, the may be 


stated as follows: 

1. To direct 
motor vehicle accidents of different 
types which might be saved for the 
vehicle owner by the elimination of 
accidents. 


objectives 


determine the costs of 


To determine the indirect costs of 
motor vehicle accidents. Such costs 
include expenditures made to pre- 
vent accidents or to protect against 
liability for damages in accidents. 
To relate the costs of accidents to 
highway characteristics and design, 
and characteristics of the driver, 
the vehicle. 

To evaluate direct and indirect costs 
to’ make possible the interpretation 
of accident data for various purposes 
of highway design. 


and 


To identify problem areas in safety 
control and establish a basis for 
measuring the effectiveness of safety 
control measures. 


To contribute to the economic analy- 


ses of route improvement 
studies, provide data for 
improving sufficiency ratings of high- 
ways, and contribute to other studies 
being conducted. 

To establish 
rates tor 


and lo- 
cation 


more accident 
commercial vehicles and 
passenger cars in the State of Illinois. 
Results from the studies in Massachu- 
setts, New Mexico, and Utah indicate that 
all previous estimates of economic costs 
of traffic accidents have been too low and 


precise 


that dollar losses may be almost twice the 
highest figure previously mentioned. 
Direct costs are increasing each year for 
several more 


reasons: vehicles on the 


road result in more accidents: rising costs 
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of labor and parts to repair more elab- 
orately designed higher jury 
awards in liability and growing 
medical costs. All of these contribute to 
higher insurance rates which all must pay. 

As pointed out by W. R. 
transportation economist with the U.S. 
Bureau of Public Roads, funds available 
for improved highway design, police 
manpower and equipment, and for safety 
education limited. With 
information on the actual and 
full cost of accidents, an important ele- 
ment has been added that will help offi- 
cials to apply 


vehicles: 


cases; 


Dunman, 


programs are 
accurate 


money and manpowel 


where it will do the most good. 

For example, it found in_ the 
Massachusetts study that almost one third 
of the total direct cost of 
attributed to 700 
miles of roads 


Was 


accidents was 
miles of the 24,500 
streets in the state. 
The 700 miles were in cities, towns and 


and 


suburbs, representing only three percent 
of the total road mileage in the state 


Advisory Group Set Up 


Actual planning and design of the 
Illinois Accident Cost Study got under 
way early this year. It was believed that 
interest in this aspect of the traffic acci- 
dent problem 
analyses to be 


and applications of the 


made would extend to 
several state agencies and other organiza- 
tions. It was also recognized that inter- 
agency participation and the cooperation 
of interested 
needed 


organizations would be 
and would materially aid in the 
conduct of the study. At a meeting in 
Springfield on February 9, an advisory 
committee was established consisting of 
representatives from the U.S. Bureau of 
Public Roads, the State of Illinois Depart- 
ment of Public Works and Buildings, De- 
partment of Public Safety, Department 
of Insurance, the Office of the Secretary 
of State, the Citizens Traffic Safety 
Board of Metropolitan Chicago, and the 
Division of Highways. At subsequent 
meetings, held periodically, the commit- 
tee has made important contributions in 
developing and promoting a public intor- 
mation program, providing 
access to records and data required tor 


assisting 1n 


(Continued on page 33) 
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IMPROVING 
WRITTEN 
DRIVER TESTS 


Reliability of exams can be raised 
from present inadequate levels 
through use of quantitative analysis 


BY B. J. CAMPBELL 


: HERE are very many classes of li- 


censes available and necessary in this and 
other countries. People must obtain some 
kind of a license to hunt, fish, fly an 
airplane, cut hair, practice law, preach 
or teach. Of the many agencies granting 
these licenses, the one issuing drive! 
licenses is the busiest and bears the most 
responsibility that of screening out the 
potential killers among the vast number 
of license applicants. In view of the awe 
some responsibility inherent in driver 
licensing, officials should be continually 
on the alert for methods that will enable 
them to screen driver license applicants 
better 

[he truits of scientific research have 
already been applied to vision testing 
devices, with the result that visual acuity 
can be measured quite reliably. Driver 
license administrators should now imple 
ment the use of quantitative methods in 
analyzing written examinations. It is 
likely that most written driver license 
tests currently in use are unreliable, and 
this is an unnecessary inadequacy be- 
cause specific methods of improving test 
reliability are available 


Editor's Note The material contained in this 
article is given more detailed coverage. with em 
phasis on specific methods, in The Improvement o 
Written Driver License Examinations Through Test 
Analysis This guidebook is available from the 
Institute of Government, University of North Caro 
lina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina at $2.00 per copy 

B. J. Campbell was formerly an assistant director 
at the Institute of Government, University of North 
Carolina. He is now administrator of research at 
Automotive Crash Injury Research of Cornell 
University 
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The use of a standard method of test 
analysis yields important information 
which can be used to improve driver 
license tests. Despite the applicability of 
these proven methods, driver license ex- 
aminations are subjected to analysis in 
only a few states. Probably the main 
reason is a lack of communication be- 
tween those who make a science of build- 
ing tests and those who direct the prac- 
tical use of driver license tests. This sit- 
uation should be corrected, however, 
because as long as no systematic program 
of test analysis is in effect, driver license 
tests will remain static at their present 
inadequate level. It is most unlikely that 
a reliable test will be obtained simply by 
writing a few questions and putting them 
together on a form. 


Must Control Factors 


In order to screen applicants in a fair, 
dependable manner, there are certain 
characteristics of the test that absolutely 
must be Known and subject to control 
If these factors cannot be controlled, the 
reliability of the test cannot be increased. 
In the following list are some things that 
driver license officials should (hut often 
do not) know about their tests. Test analy- 
sis will make this information available: 


1. It is necessary to know the percent 
of applicants who fail each version of the 
test. This information is necessary in 
order to be sure that all versions Of the 
test are equally difficult a clearly de- 
sirable characteristic of the examinations. 
To have tests of varying difficulty is to 
penalize the applicant who happens to 
draw a difficult version. By knowing the 
percent who fail each test, as well as cer- 
tain other information, it is possible to 
equate the difficulty of the various test 
forms. 


Z. Mt. 


know and to be 
able to control changes that occur in tests 
over a period of time. Tests that remain 
in use for several months sometimes 
undergo changes, becoming less difficult 
than at first. This phenomenon, when it 
occurs, has the effect of raising the 
average score and, therefore, of lowering 
the standard of the test. It is necessary 
to know the extent of this phenomenon 
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necessary to 


and the means of controlling it. 
3. It is 
consistently 


that 
applicant's 
knowledge of the rules of the road. This 
is the problem of test reliability and is 
of great importance in developing an 
effective test. Also necessary is knowledge 


necessary to have a test 


measures the 


about the degree of correlation between 
various forms of the test. It is important 
to be sure that the forms of the test are 
comparable so that an applicant who 
scores high on one form would score 
high on other versions. One would be 
rather suspicious of the tests if the same 
applicant scored very 
sion and 


high on one ver- 
very low on another. 

4. It is necessary to consider the prob- 
lem of test validity. Validity is a term 
that refers to the question of whether or 
not the test measures what it is supposed 
It is usually assumed that 
the rules of the road test actually meas- 
ures knowledge about the rules of the 
road, but sometimes questions that appear 
to measure a given thing do not actually 


to measure. 


do so. 
5S. It is 


acteristics of 


necessary to know the char- 
individual test questions 
which determine their difficulty, and to 
be able to use this information to adjust 


the difficulty of the various test forms. 


Attempt at Improvement 


Driver license administrators are aware 
of at least some of the above needs, and 
attempts to modify and improve tests 
have been made in several states. Un- 
doubtedly, tests are better by virtue of 
these efforts; however, in many instances 
tollow-up checks on the effectiveness ot 
test revisions have not made. The 
process of formal test analysis does not 


been 


change the logic or the approach to test 
construction, but merely supplements the 
experience of the administrator with in- 
formation that has been unavailable be- 
fore. Once the information is 
obtained, the minimum requirements for 
a fair, meaningful test can be achieved 
The five classes of necessary information 
listed above will be briefly in 
following paragraphs. 

The difficulty of a test should be de- 
fined in terms of the percent of applicants 


needed 


discussed 
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who fail it. This is more meaningful than 
the current practice of simply defining 
difficulty as the value of the passing 
score. For example, it is usually assumed 
that a test with a passing score of 80 is 
more difficult than one with a passing 
score of 70, but it can easily be shown 
that this is not necessarily true. If the test 
with a passing score of 80 is filled with 
easy questions, it may well be less diffi- 
cult than a test with a passing score of 
70 which contains many difficult ques- 
tions. This fact has pronounced impli- 
cations for the licensing program since 
various forms of the test have the same 
passing score and yet are found to vary 
markedly in the percent of failures. This 
is undesirable because it is contrary to 
the basic idea of equal application of the 
law and penalizes an applicant because 
he happens to draw a test made up of 
more difficult questions. Test 
gives information sufficiently specific to 
allow equating the difficulty of the vari- 
ous forms. 


analysis 


Questions Determine Difficulty 


The difficulty of a test is, of course, 
determined by the difficulty of the indi- 
vidual questions in the test. The difficulty 
of a test item is defined in terms of the 
percent of applicants who answer it cor- 
rectly. If, for example, only 30 percent 
of the applicants answer an item cor- 
rectly, that item is said to be at the 30 
percent level of difficulty. In many states 
tests consist of multiple choice questions 
with four choices, one of which is cor- 
rect. The wrong answers are called “dis- 
tractors.” It is found that distractors 
differ a great deal in “power” (the more 
people who respond to a given distractor, 
the more powerful it is). The overall 
difficulty of a given question may depend 
largely on the power of a single dis- 
tractor. Thus, altering the difficulty of a 
question may depend only on changing 
the power of one of the wrong answers. 

One state had a question that read as 
follows: “Check the maximum 
speed limit for passenger cars in the 
business district.” The four possible an- 
swers were 20 mph, 30 mph, 35 mph and 
40 mph. (The first answer is correct.) 


State 
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This question was missed by only three 
percent of the applicants, meaning that 
it was too easy: therefore, it was made 
more difficult by changing only the in- 
correct answers. The wording of the ques- 
tion is the same, but the four choices 
now read 15 mph, 20 mph, 25 mph and 
30 mph. The result is that 20 percent of 
the applicants now fail the question, mak- 
ing the item potentialiy much more use- 
ful. They are, of course, other ways of 


changing question difficulty, and test 


analysis shows where such changes are 


needed. 


Spontaneous Changes 


The preceding paragraphs covered 
changes in items brought about by re- 
vision of the test, but attention also must 
be given to another type of change in test 
questions those which occur spon- 
taneously in items which are left un- 
changed over a period of time’ It 
found in successive analyses of certain 
driver license tests that items tend to get 
easier even though they were not changed 
in any way. It is not known why this 
happened or whether it is a_ general 
phenomenon, but one may guess that it 
happens because the public is becoming 
more informed. Such an increase in pub- 
lic information could be a product of 
communication between persons who 
have taken the test and persons who are 
going to take it, or (a more pleasing 
possibility) it may be because applicants 
are studying more before taking the test. 


Was 


The effect of this “item drift” is clear. 
The average score of comparable sam- 
ples of applicants with the 
passage of time. For example, the aver- 
age score for 20 selected items was 73.0 
at one time. A year later, the average 
score for the same items was 78.6. Thus, 
the average score increased 5.6 points 
though the items were unchanged. This 
phenomenon, if it is general, would re- 
sult in a decrease in the proportion of 
tailures a lowering of the standards 
of the driver license test. This may not 
be objectionable on the grounds that the 
increase in represents a true in- 
crease in knowledge on the part of the 


increases 


score 


(Continued on page 24) 
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CONCLUSION 
DETROIT’S 
SAFETY 
STORY 


Centralizing management of the 
city’s streets provided impetus 
for an effective engineering program 


BY EDWARD M. JOHNSON 


Publications Division 
The Traffic Institute 


Unb: R a 1938 ordinance, traffic engi- 
neering in Detroit was separated from 
police functions, this function being as- 


sumed by the newly established 
Engineering Bureau. 


Trattic 


The year 1939 marked the beginning 
of an effectively organized traffic engi- 
neering program. Although substantial im- 
provement could be noted in the years 
immediately following, and although it 
was recognized that Detroit’s new traffic 
engineering program was fundamentally 
sound, the onset of World War II de- 
layed the implementation of much bene- 
ficial planning. 

By 1942, long-range engineering plans 
were already being drawn up for the 
improvement of street facilities at the 
end of the war. In its 1942 annual re- 
port, the Detroit Traffic Safety Associa- 
tion made the following comments on 
the need for improving street facilities: 

“When the war ends, Detroit’s popu- 
lation will probably be a_ half-million 
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greater than when it began. Because it 
is the most war-converted city in the 
United States, it will 
job of re-conversion. 


face the biggest 


“For these reasons, Detroit must start 
now to think and plan in terms of large- 
scale construction 

“Transcending all other post-war con- 
struction projects is that of building a 
modern system of highways that will 
make possible the safe and expeditious 
movement of traffic. The deficiencies of 
an outmoded and highly inefficient street 
pattern which has cost this city thousands 
of deaths and injuries and millions of 
hours of wasted time should no longer be 
tolerated. 


Express Highways Needed 


“If this job is to be done properly, it 
must include the building of a key sys- 
tem of limited-access roads and express 
highways, the creation of adequate off- 
street parking facilities, the construction 
of grade separations at railroad crossings, 
and extensive street revision in connec- 
tion with the program to rehabilitate the 
blighted residential sections : 

Progress toward meeting these objec- 
tives was made during 1944 with the 
creation of the Detroit Transportation 
Board, a coordinating agency whose 
members were drawn from five municipal 
departments and the Wayne County Road 
Commission. 

Following several months of research 
devoted to an exhaustive diagnosis of De- 
troit’s transportation needs, the board 
produced a plan calling for a 12-year 
construction program to be financed by 
funds available under the provisions of 
the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1944 
and appropriations for Detroit highway 
construction which would be provided 
under an agreement between the City 
Government, the Wayne County Road 
Commission, and the State Highway De- 
partment. 

Although their attention was focused 
primarily on the expressway program of 
the future, Detroit’s traffic engineers did 
not ignore the problem of making maxi- 
mum use of existing street facilities nor 
that of correcting physical defects re- 
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sponsible for congestion and accidents 

During 1944 and 1945, despite the lack 
of materials and manpower, the Traffic 
Engineering Bureau was able to meet 
traffic emergencies and even carry out 
some improvements. included 
changes in the physical characteristics ot 
various street intersections to promote 
better channelization of traflic, the build- 
ing of islands to 
pedestrians in the bus) 
thoroughfares, the many 
signal lights to improve traflic flow, and 
the improvement of signal light visibility 
at numerous locations through mast-arm 
installations. 

Toward the end of World War II, De- 
troit authorities estimated that as travel 
restrictions were lifted and new cars be- 


These 


provide refuges for 
middle of 


relocation of 


came available, traffic volumes in the city 
would rise 25 per cent above the previous 
all-time peak of 1941. Actually, by 1951, 
an increase of had 
already been recorded. 

In October of 1950, a monstrous traflic 
jam that immobilized Detroit's downtown 
area dramatically illustrated the critical 
condition of the city’s traffic facilities. 
The traffic jam demonstrated that many 
of Detroit’s major streets were operating 


over 33 per cent 


near absolute capacity; a rain storm, or 
an accident, or a slight increase in traffic 
volume cause virtually 
stoppage of traffic flow. 


could complete 


Antiquated Street System 


Three elements, all vital to the con- 
tinued prosperity and development of De- 
troit, had been instrumental in exhaust- 
ing the limited capacity of an antiquated 
street system. They were (1) unusual 
population growth; (2) tremendous indus- 
trial expansion; and (3) 
motor-vehicle registrations. 


increases In 


By 1950, it was obvious that Detroit's 
traflic problem had become much too 
big and complex to be solved by stop-gap 
measures. It that while 


was clear sub- 


stantial gains had been effected through 
sound traffic engineering practices and 
that further improvements could be made 
in the efficient use of the existing street 


plant, the fundamental need for 
capacity could be met only 
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more 
through 
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major physical improvements. 

On the administrative traflic 
engineering, one dominating had 
emerged with greater and greater ciar- 
ity: without proper coordination and cor- 
relation of physical improvements and 
traffic operations, effective management 
of Detroit’s vast street transportation sys- 


side of 
fact 


tem was impossible. 

In November, 1950, at the request of 
Mayor Albert E. Cobo, a major study of 
Detroit’s traffic management procedures 
and administration was initiated by rep- 
resentatives of the Automotive Safety 
Foundation in cooperation with a three- 
man steering committee 
the Mayor. 

Headed by D. Grant Mickle, director 
of the ASF Traffic Engineering Division, 
the group made an intensive appraisal 
and Detroit's traffic situation 
from the engineering standpoint. The 
purpose was to analyze the work of the 
various city departments then involved in 
traffic management in order to recom- 
mend a modern and efficient city traffic 
administration to cope with the traffic 
problem. 


appointed by 


review of 


Results of the study were set forth in 
a full report issued in May, 1951. This 
report presented a detailed analysis of 
the overall traffic conditions in Detroit 
and included a great number of recom- 
mendations not only on necessary physi- 
cal improvements but also on the admin- 
istrative changes needed. Many of these 
recommendations—most significantly, a 
proposal to consolidate the traffic control 
work of many separate municipal agen- 
cies into one central authority—were in- 
corporated in an amendment to the City 
Charter. The amendment over- 
whelmingly approved by the voters in the 
November, 1951, election. The result was 
the creation of the Streets Traffic 
Department, headed by a non-salaried 
commission. 


Was 


and 


Centralizing the authority and respon- 
sibility for management of Detroit's 
streets provided the impetus for a tre- 
mendously expanded traffic engineering 
program. Three major operations carried 
out in the first year following the crea- 
tion of the new department can be used 
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to illustrate this expansion of activity. 
Studies conducted by the Streets and 
Traffic Department indicated that the 
success or failure of practically all proj- 
ects aimed at improving traflic conditions 
in Detroit depended to a large extent 
upon the vigorous enforcement of park- 
ing regulations. Working closely with the 
Police Department, the Mayor, the Com- 
mon Council, the Municipal Parking 
Authority and the Department of Street 
Railways, the Streets and Traffic Depart- 
ment developed a full-scale parking pro- 
gram. This led to the establishment of a 
special Parking Enforcement Bureau by 
the Police Department for the purpose 
of keeping streets open for the free and 
sate flow of traffic. Subsequent studies 
made after the parking enforcement pro- 
gram had been in effect for a month 
proved conclusively that vigorous and im- 
partial enforcement paid off. A 71 per 
cent decrease was noted in all types of 
parking violations. speeds in- 
creased as much as 7 per cent in the loop 


Average 


area Over those attainable before the spe- 
cial emphasis on 
had begun. 


parking enforcement 


Study Committee Formed 


Violent weather conditions experienced 
in the winter of 1950 led to the forma- 
tion of a traffic study committee com- 
posed of representatives from the police 
department, the Department of Public 
Works, the Department of Street Rail- 
ways and the Streets and Trattic Com- 
mission. The committee developed a plan 
designed to prevent a repetition of the 
Staggering slow-down of traffic which 
had occurred during the previous winter. 
The main cause of the slow-down had 
been the city’s inability to remove heavy 
snows from the main streets of the city 
because of the presence of parked cars. 

A truck consulting bureau was organ- 
ized as a new approach to the special 
traffic problems created by truck move- 
ments. The objective of this bureau is to 
increase the efficiency of truck move- 
ments, pick-ups and deliveries through 
an exchange of information, traffic data, 
and advice between the truckers and the 
Streets and Traffic Department. 
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Other traffic engineering highlights: 

Almost all of Detroit’s 1400 signalized 
locations have been equipped with mod- 
ern timing which — permit 
progressive movement of traffic and re- 
duce stop-and-go driving. 


controllers 


Safeguarding pedestrians is a 
responsibility of the Department of 
Streets and Traffic; several devices are 
employed to carry out this responsibility. 
Special pedestrian “walk-wait” 
are installed; cross-walks are 


major 


signals 
painted; 
chain barriers are set up to direct pedes- 
trians away from especially dangerous 
crossings to others which are safer. 


Conclusion 


The central theme running through the 
story of Detroit's traffic improvement 
program is cooperation between people 
and coordination between agencies. Of 
course, cooperation by itself is not suf- 
ficient to accomplish what has been ac- 
complished in Detroit. Cooperation 
comes into play only after certain other 
factors are present, only after certain 
other conditions have met. Traffic 
safety programs are developed and car- 


ried through by people engaged in many 


been 


and various activities in the structure of 
a community. These are men serving in 
key agencies of a municipal govern- 
ment, such as the police department, the 
courts, the departments of streets and 
traffic; and others, most of them unpaid, 
who serve on citizens’ groups and com- 
mittees to guarantee and 
munity support 


sustain com- 


They are people who are willing to 
appeal to outside help; to bring in im- 


partial experts who are equipped to 
study and evaluate the situation, to make 
recommendations, and to assist in carry- 
ing out the necessary changes and im- 
provements. 

Finally, and perhaps most important, 
there is the ability on the parts of many 
people, 
tively in 


acting individually and collec- 
separate groups 
to combine their 


gether toward 


and agencies, 
efforts, to work to- 
problems 
which, in the long run, can be shown to 
be capable of solution. * 


solutions to 
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Approve Road Blocks For 


Driver License Checking 


BY ROBERT L. DONIGAN, General Counsel 
and EDWARD C. FISHER, Associate Counsel 
The Traffic Institute 


ONE OF THI 


tions raised in 
enforcement 


most persistent ques- 
reference to traffic law 
relates to the power and 
authority of police officers to stop motor- 
ists for the purpose of checking thei 
drivers’ licenses. In the minds of 
this procedure sometimes is confused 
with the authority to arrest the driver 
That stopping a motorist for this purpose 
has none of the elements of an arrest was 
the subject of an earlier Know 
article (Traffic Digest & Review, Septem- 
ber 1957; Know Tite Law, p. 228). 
Obviously a motorist may be stopped for 
‘this or a variety of other purposes with- 


some 


the Law 


out being arrested. Also, the power and 
authority of the police to set up road 
blocks for mass checking #f 
and other purposes incident to 
law enforcement has been dealt with in 
a previous article (Traffic Digest & 
Review, August 1956; Know The Law, 
i: 238): 

It has remained for the Supreme Court 
of Florida to come forth with a clear cut 
decision to settle the law in such cases. 
In City of Miami et al v. Aronovitz, 114 
So.2d 784 (opinion filed Sept. 16, 1959) 
the court clearly and unmistakably 
approved the use of police road blocks 
for the purpose of conducting system- 
atic checks of drivers’ licenses. 

The case reached the Supreme Court 
on appeal by the City of Miami, its 
mayor and commissioners, chief of 
police, and city manager, from an order 
of the Circuit Court of Dade County 
restraining them from _— systematically 
stopping automobiles for the purpose of 
checking drivers’ licenses. Lawyers for 
the American Automobile Association, 


1959 


drivers’ 
licenses 
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Inc. appeared as amicus curiae (friend 
of the court) in support of the injunc- 
tion. On appeal the lower court's decree 
creating the injunction 
The facts of the case and the reasons for 
the Supreme Court’s decision are 
stated in its Own words: 

“The principal question for determina- 
tion is whether a municipal police de- 
partment can operate a ‘road block’ or 
similar system for the purpose of check- 
ing automobile drivers’ licenses. 

“Appellee Aronovitz, a resident and 
former mayor of Miami, while operating 
his automobile on a public street in the 
nighttime intercepted by a_ police 


officer. He was directed to proceed in a 


was” reversed. 


best 


Was 


line of traffic and was subsequently re- 
exhibit his 

There is no claim 
hicle was searched. 


quested to state driver's 
that his ve- 
There is no claim of 
any violation of the law by appellee. 
Upon exhibiting his license Mr. Arono- 
vitz was sent on his way by the inspect- 
ing police officer. Rebelling against the 
procedure, Aronovitz filed a complaint 
against the City and individual appellant 
officials. He sought declaratory and re- 
lated relief. He alleged that the practice 
of setting up a road block for the pur- 
pose of inspecting automobile 
licenses was an unconstitutional 


license. 


drivers’ 
invasion 
of his rights to use the public ways. His 
complaint alleged that when he was in- 
tercepted and delayed for a period of 
time the action of the police officer con- 
stituted an arrest. He maintained that it 
amounted to an illegal search and seizure 
contrary to amendments IV, V, and XIV 
to the Constitution of the United States, 
and Section 1, and Section 22, of the 
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Declaration of Rights of the Constitution 
of Florida. The complaint alleged further 
that the practice of the officers in de- 
manding the production of the driver's 
license was a mere subterfuge to invade 
the right of the driver to be free from 
unreasonable and unwarranted intercep- 
tion and employed primarily to 
enable the officers to search the vehicles. 
On the application for a temporary re- 
straining order the Chancellor agreed 
with the appellee Aronovitz. He issued a 
temporary injunction restraining the ap- 
pellants and all officers, agents, servants, 
and employees of the city 


Was 


from interfering with, detaining, 

arresting or otherwise impeding the 
use of the city’s roads, highways and 
other similar means of traverse by the 
use of “Road Blocks.” or other 
scheme, plan or method of enforcing 
the laws against the plaintiff, ABE 
ARONOVITZ, or any other person, 
citizen or resident UNLESS said de- 
fendants or their officers, agents, 
servants or employees should observe 
or have probable cause to believe that 
said ABE ARONOVITZ, or any per- 
son, citizen or resident has committed 
or aided in the 
crime.” 

“The restraining order was supple- 
mented by an opinion of the Chancellor 
in which he expressed the view that the 
conduct of the municipal police depart- 
ment, although carried on in good faith, 
was repugnant to the Federal and State 
Constitutions and 
illegal exercise of 
By interlocutory 


commission of a 


therefore, an 
governmental power 
notice of appeal the 
appellants now seek reversal of the in- 
junctive order. 


Was, 


“It is the contention of the appellants 
that the practice which has been followed 
in the instant case is a reasonable exer- 
cise of the police power aimed ultimately 
at the orderly control of traffic and the 
prevention of traffic injuries and fatalities 
by apprehending and eliminating auto- 
mobile drivers whose licenses have been 
revoked or suspended because of 
traffic offenses. 

“As he contended in the trial court, 
the appellee here contends, that the 
stopping of his vehicle and the interfer- 
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prior 


travel without 
to believe that a crime had been 
committed constituted an illegal inva- 
sion of his rights under the State and 
Federal Constitutions. 

“By Chapter 322, Florida Statutes, the 
operator of a motor vehicle on the high- 
ways of this State is required to obtain 
a license to drive. Section 322.03, Florida 
Statutes, prohibits a person from driv- 
ing a motor vehicle unless he has a valid 
license as an operator. There are some 
exceptions which we need not notice. 


ence with his probable 


Cause 


“The part of the statute which gener- 
ated the instant dispute is Section 322.15, 
Florida Statutes, which reads as follows: 

‘Every licensee shall have his operator's 

or chauffeur’s license in his immediate 

possession at all times when operating 

a motor vehicle and shall display the 

same, upon demand of a patrol officer, 

justice of the peace, a peace officer, o1 

a field deputy or inspector of the de- 

partment. However, no person charged 

with violating this section shall be con- 
victed if he produces in 
operator’s or chauffeur’s license there- 
tofore valid at the 
time of 


court an 


issued to him and 
his arrest.’ 

“The Chancellor, the insistence 
of the appellee apparently took the 
position that the quoted statute merely 
required the driver of an automobile to 
have his license identifica- 
tion purposes in the event of a collision 
or some similar circumstance. 

“It should be recalled that Mr. Arono- 
vitz, along with numerous other citizens, 
was intercepted on a public way by the 
municipal police officer who was making 
a systematic check of licenses 


upon 


available for 


He does 
not allege that he was subjected to any 
other type of search or seizure. He con- 
tends that he was placed under formal 
when the intercepted him 
and ordered him to produce his driver's 
license. This record 
conclusion that the 
Aronovitz was a 


arrest officer 


fails to sustain any 
Mr. 
subterfuge to 
otherwise to 
granted by 
statute to check his driver’s license. 


Interception of 
mere 
automobile o1 
abuse or exploit the power 


search his 


“The appellee takes the position that 
he has an inherent 
enjoy the use of 


right as a citizen to 


the public highways 
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For support he refers us to Florida 
Motor Lines Inc. v. Ward, 102 Fla. 1105, 
137 So. 163. While the 


does mention a citizens’ ‘inherent right’ 


cited decision 
to use a public way, it further recognizes 
that such right necessarily remains sub- 
ject to reasonable regulations in the in- 
terest of the public welfare. 

“We have expressly decided that the 
requirement of obtaining a driver's li- 
cense and the exercise of the privilege 
of driving over the public highways, 
together with the correlative loss of the 
privilege under certain conditions, is a 
reasonable regulation of an individual 
right in the interest of the public good. 
In Thornhill v. Kirkman, Fla. 1953, 62 
So. 2d 740, we aligned this Court with 
those which hold that 
driver’s license is a 


acquisition of a 
reasonable require- 
mest and that the privilege granted by 
it remains subject to suspension or rev- 
ocation for cause. The 


owner of such 


a license exercises the privilege granted 


by it subject to reasonable regulations in 
the use of the highways common to all 
citizens. These requirements do not dis- 
regard the constitutional guaranties upon 
which the instant appellee relies. We are 
committed to the view that so long as 
the regulations themselves are reasonable 
and are reasonably executed in the in- 
terest of the public good, the courts 
should not interfere. Thornhill v. Kirk- 
land, supra; Smith v. City of Gainesville, 
Florida, 1957, 93 So. 2d 105. 


“We judicially know that as originally 
contemplated the drivers’ license require- 
ment was enacted primarily as a source 
of revenue to finance the maintenance of 
the State Department of Public Safety 
Time has proven, however, that because 
of the severe penalties attendant upon 
serious traffic violations, including sus- 
pension or revocation of drivers’ licenses, 
this requirement has become an essential 
segment of our laws for the control and 
"prevention of traffic accidents and fatali- 
ties. The public records reveal that dur- 
ing the first six months of the current 
calendar year and one-half 
million drivers’ licenses had been issued 
in Florida. It is a privilege to hold a 
license to drive. It is a severe handicap 


1959 


over two 


December, 


to be compelled to do without one. Sus- 
pension or revocation of drivers’ licenses 
is One of the most effective measures to 
compel observance of the traffic laws 


“When a revoked or sus- 
pended it is of major importance that the 
operator so restricted be prevented from 
driving an automobile during the penalty 
period. This is so because otherwise the 
restriction would be meaningless. Even 
more important, operators who have been 
proven to be negligent, incompetent and 
a public hazard would be in a position to 
continue operating motor vehicles with- 
out fear of apprehension or restraint in 
the absence of reasonable 
tion system. Consequently, it is very 
much in the public interest that law en- 
forcement officers be permitted to make 
periodic check-ups on the driving license 
qualifications of those who operate motor 
vehicles on the highways. The toll of 
traffic deaths proclaims the demanding 


necessity 


license Is 


some inspec- 


for the exercise of every law- 
ful requirement to compel careful driv- 
ing. In Florida during 1958, 1,139 people 
killed in traffic fatalities. During 
the same period there were over 100,000 
traffic accidents. In 1959, by the end of 
July, nearly 600 people had come to 
their deaths on our highways. There are 
more than 2,268,000 motor vehicles 
licensed in Florida and over 428,000 
licensed in Dade County alone. Giving 
recognition to our established judicial 
viewpoint that an automobile is a dan- 
gerous instrumentality, we must conclude 
that any procedure lawfully directed to- 
ward the effective prevention of the negli- 
gent operation of the automobile and the 
imposition of requirements of compe- 
tency on the part of the driver thereof, 
should meet with judicial approbation. 


were 


“We are not court 
which has been squarely confronted with 
the probiem here Strangely 
enough this case appears to involve the 
first time that point has been 
under these circumstances. However, the 
well prepared briefs of the parties and 
helpful brief of amicus curiae refer us 
which the courts 


advised of any 
presented. 


asserted 


to several decisions in 
have by implication recognized the 
Continued on page 27) 
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Judges of Dade County’s new ‘metropolitan court’ Snowden, Celestino P. Rub 
pose for photo following robing ceremonies. Top Strickland. Bottom row: 

row, left to right: Jack M. Turner, senior judge, Frederick N. Barad, Mattie | 
Thomas G. O’Connell, Gerald J. Klein, Charles H. Smith, Lloyd S. Marks, and . 
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Edwin E. 
Nelson, 
John H. 

. Gramling. 


December, 


1959 


Florida’s Dade County has taken a bold new approach to 
urban traffic problems by replacing municipal courts and 
justices of the peace with a county-wide judicial system 


METROPOLITAN 
TRAFFIC LAW 
ENFORCEMENT 


BY LEO E. SMITH 
Assistant Counsel 
The Traffic Institute 


« 


FRRESIDENTS of Dade County, Florida, have embarked on a 
new county-wide plan of traffic law enforcement as of July 1, 
1959. This new plan has been made possible through a Home 
Rule Amendment to the State Constitution. Under the pro- 
visions of a charter adopted pursuant to the amendment, a 
metropolitan traffic ordinance has been enacted to apply to 
Miami, Miami Beach, Coral Gables, 24 other municipalities, 
and the unincorporated areas of the entire county. 

The new traffic ordinance was challenged in Miami Shores v. 
Coward, 108 So.2d 468 (Supreme Ct.-Fla.-1958). In that case 
one of the Dade County municipalities affected by the “metro” 
ordinance sought a declaratory judgment to have it set aside. 
The basic issue was whether the Home Rule Amendment con- 
ferred powers broad enough to authorize a county-wide traffic 
plan as set out in the Home Rule Charter and as implemented 
by the “metro” ordinance. The Supreme Court of Florida un- 
equivocally ruled in favor of the “metro” charter and ordinance, 
stating in its Opinion: 

“The Home Rule Charter appears, in general, to have been 
carefully drawn to carry out the intent and purpose of the 
Home Rule Amendment. The particular regulation here 
brought into question an ordinance establishing uniformity 
of traffic control and enforcement throughout the metropolitan 


EDITOR’S NOTE As a member of Mr. Economos’ staff, the author instructed 
police personnel in the use of the uniform citation and complaint at the Miami 
Police Academy and also served as an observer at early sessions of the new court 
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area is specifically authorized by 

§ 1L.OLA(1) of the Home Rule Charter 

and is in accord with the intent and 

purpose of the constitutional authority 
granted by the Home Rule Amend- 
ment.” 

With the county-wide traffic ordinance 
thus approved by the Supreme Court of 
Florida, local authorities proceeded to 
immediate organization of a county-wide 
system of traffic law enforcement. This 
meant creating a metropolitan court sys- 
tem which could handle the 
traffic cases previously 
among 


volume of 
apportioned 
26 municipalities through vari- 
ous judges, and in the unincorporated 
areas through justices of the peace and 
police magistrates. A metropolitan traf- 
fic court was set up to handle the situa- 
tion. 

As illustrated by the Miami Shores 
case, supra, opposition to the new plan 
existed in several quarters. It was deemed 
best to obtain outside help in organizing 
the new metropolitan court. This assist- 
obtained from the American 
Bar Association through its Traffic Court 
Program, directed by James P. 
mos. 


ance Was 


Econo- 


Personnel and Quarters 


At the outset there was the matter of 
selection of court personnel and, equally 
urgent, the problem of finding quarters 
where the new court would operate. By 
county ordinance the position of metro- 
politan judge made 


Was attractive, so 


that high caliber men would be willing 


to serve. The salary was placed at 
$13,500 per year with the proviso that 
the individual chosen to serve devote full 
time and attention to judicial duties. The 
manner of selection each of 
the 10 county commissioners to recom- 
mend three candidates for the office. The 
local bar association then screened this 
list and ultimately 13 persons were 
agreed upon as qualified to serve in the 
new court. Facilities for the metropoli- 
tan court were provided in the Dade 
County courthouse, and existing munici- 
pal courts have been temporarily utilized 
at other locations in the county. 


called for 


One of the basic problems to be solved 
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was the training of police personnel. The 
enforcement of the “metro” ordi- 
nance is left to the individual police de- 
partments. Including the County Depart- 
ment of Public Safety (formerly the 
sheriff's office) and Florida Highway 
Patrol, this means that 28 separate police 


new 


departments cooperate in administering 
and enforcing the new law. 
Fortunately, the various police chiefs 
have accepted an 
program 


“officer's day-in-court” 
advocated by Mr. Economos. 
Under this plan each traffic officer ap- 
pears at a particular time and place in 
court to have his cases heard by a judge 
By thus allocat- 
ing the time of each officer, it is possible 


sitting for this purpose 


to arrange a steady flow of cases to the 
new court without crowding or delaying 
the court calendar and each officer’s time 
in court is considerably reduced. 


Uniform Ticket Adopted 


uniformity of the 
overall enforcement effort and to provide 
for accountability of tickets, the Uniform 
Traffic Ticket and Complaint was recom- 
mended and adopted. The staff and fa- 
cilities of the Miami Academy 
were made available for the training of 
1,500 police officers in the use of the 
new ticket. A 10 hour period of instruc- 
tion was provided for each officer. By 
double shifts operating from 8& a.m. to 
8 p.m. this 
pleted in five weeks 
were given 
new 


To increase the 


Police 


“crash” program was com- 
The traffic officers 
instruction in the 
metropolitan traffic ordinance and 


was 


specific 


a reference guide to the ordinance 
distributed. The met the 
judges, clerks of the 
metropolitan court. In addition the 
judges, prosecutors, and court clerks like- 


officers new 


prosecutors, and 


instruction in traffic court 

An effort made to im- 
part to them the philosophy underlying 
the whole traffic court program. 


wise received 


procedures. was 


Nationally standards for 
traffic courts have been made part of the 
Dade County Metropolitan Court plan 
and include the following: 


recognized 


Opening remarks by the judge at each 


(Continued on page 30) 
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AUT OE EOU 


SURFACE MODEL 242 








The most recent advancement in vehicle detection for actuated 
signal control has been introduced by Southern Signals, Inc. 
This new Magnetic Detector, Model 242. is designed for 
SURFACE MOUNTING, and features such improvements as 
(1) single lane detection (2) high sensitivity with sharp cut 
off (3) high count accuracy over wide speed range (4) com- 
pletely sealed unit, unaffected by moisture, and (5) no aging 


- ho wear... no replacement problem. 


Autoflow Surface Model 242 is designed to be installed with 
the top surface of the detector flush with the roadway surface. 
It is located in the center of the traffic lane for maximum 
efficiency, since the “zone of influence” is limited essentially 


to one lane. 


Only a small cavity, excavated in roadway surface is necessary 


to receive the detector for permanent and trouble free detection. 


SOUTHERN 


() GMI INC 


~tS 
222 BEACH STREET P.O. BOX 1303 SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 
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DRIVER EXAMS... 


(Continued from page 13) 


public, but on the other hand, it could 
also be argued that the proportion of 
potentially 
roughly 

standard 


dangerous drivers remains 
constant and therefore, the 
should be maintained. What- 
ever is to be done about this phenomenon, 
the possibility of its influence on test 
scores should be considered. 


In a sense the written driver license 
test Is a measuring device like a_ yard- 
stick. A yardstick can be used to compare 
the lengths of objects and the results of 
the measurements indicate which object 
is longer. A driver license test is used to 
compare a certain kind of knowledge in 
applicants, and the results 
Which applicant has more knowledge. 
The analogy can be carried further in 
considering the respective limitations of 
the test and the yardstick. A yardstick 
measures Only one kind of physical qual- 
ity length. It is not designed to meas- 


indicate 


ure weight, color, or chemical composi- 
tion. A driver license test measures only 
a certain kind of knowledge knowl- 
edge of the rules of the road. It is not 
designed to measure intelligence, beauty, 
or personality. 


Reliability Defined 


Reliability is a term used to describe 
the consistency of a test. A test would be 
perfectly reliable if it would give the 
same score each time if the same person 
were measured repeatedly. Another way 
of saying the same thing is that if there 
were 100 exactly identical people and 
they were given a perfectly reliable test, 
they would all get the same score. The 
idea of the reliability of a test can be 
illustrated by further use of the example 
of the yardstick. If the width of a plank 
is measured at 20 different places and 
slight differences are obtained, it is as- 
sumed that these differences stem from 
variations in the plank rather than from 
errors in the yardstick. This assumption 
is made because experience that 
yardsticks are generally accurate and 
consistent. Suppose, however, that the 


shows 
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yardstick had three inches made of rub- 
ber in the middle. Then the length of the 
yardstick would depend on the tightness 
with which it was 
plank (i.e., there 
amounts of erro! 
Under these 
ures were taken and different results were 
obtained, one could not be sure whether 


across the 
varying 
in the measurements). 
circumstances, if 20 


stretched 
would be 


meas- 


the differences were caused by variations 
in the plank, variations in the yardstick, 
or both. Thus, to the degree that a yard- 
stick stretches and varies, it is unreliable 
as a meesuring device 


Like Rubber Yardstick 


Tests are like yardsticks made partly 
of rubber—they cannot be counted on to 
give perfectly reliable When 
a test is given to a group, one cannot be 
sure that all 
caused by 


measures. 
differences in scores are 
variations among applicants. 
To the extent that a unreliable, 
some variation among applicants IS 
caused by instability or error in the test 
itself. If 10 applicants take a test and 
get scores ranging from 60 to 100, it is 
quickly assumed that the applicant who 
made a score of 60 is less informed than 
the applicant who made 70. This may 
be true, yet if there is “error” in the test, 
an applicant with greater Knowledge may 
perform more poorly 
property of the test 


test 1S 


because of some 


Since 
even 


consistency of 
more 


measurement 1s 
important in driver 
tests than it is in yardsticks, it is neces- 


license 


sary to consider how the reliability of a 
test can be increased. 
nishes information about characteristics 
of individual and about the test 
as a whole, and this information can be 
utilized in revising the make it 
more reliable. The job of effective test 
revision taps the experience and ingenu- 
ity of the administrator because he must 


Test analysis fur- 
items 


test to 


enhance desirable parts of the test and 


eliminate undesirable parts. There are 


many details in the process of test anal- 
ysis, but the details are logical and do 
not involve insurmountable problems ot 


personnel, training, or funds. 


The actual steps toward increasing 
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test reliability are illustrated by the fol- 
lowing outline: 
1. Increasing test reliability 
a. correlation 
questions 


between = individual 
and total test 
(With certain reservations, there 
should be as much 
as possible. ) 


score 
correlation 


“range” or “spread” of difficulty 
of items (with certain reserva- 
there should be as little 
as possible ). 


lions, 
preparing (Items should 
be prepared according to guides 
set up and available. They should 
be plausible, practical, independ- 
ent of one another, etc.) 


items 


Equating difficulty of forms: This 
problem is similar to that of a foot- 
ball trying to equate the 
weight of two squads. He can shift 
heavy and light players between the 
teams, but must not upset the bal- 
ance of speed and skill among them. 


coach 


Does Test Measure? 


In addition to reliability, the question 
of test validity must be considered. Va- 
lidity is the property of a test which in- 
dicates whether or not it actually meas- 
ures what it is supposed to measure. If 
a test for given to 


electricians, 


electricians were 
and unsuccessful 
expect the successful elec- 
tricians to score higher than the unsuc- 
cessful. If this did not happen, the test 
could hardly be called valid. Often the 
first step toward a valid test is to con- 
struct a that “looks” as though it 


successful 


one would 


test 


should measure what it is supposed to 


measure. A test for electricians might 
therefore have questions about the tools, 
procedures, and skill of an electrician. 
Similarly, a test of the rules of the road 
has questions about the laws and _ prac- 
tices of driving. Such a is said to 
have “face validity.” Sometimes, how- 
ever, “face validity” is not enough. More 
than once in the history of test construc- 
tion, it has been found that tests which 
“look” as though they should measure a 
given thing are found lacking when put 
to use. In order to construct a rules test 
that truly measures knowledge of the 
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test 


December, 


rules of the road, the test should be 
judged against some independent crite- 
rion. People who are known to be fa- 
miliar with the rules of the road should 
be given the test and their performance 
compared with people selected at ran- 
dom or with those known to be ignorant 
of the rules*ef the road. 


that the written 
test go beyond just measuring knowledge 
and should measure potentiality for safe 
(1.e., accident free) driving 
other matter—much more 
much more complicated. If the admin- 
wants a test that will predict 
potentiality for driving, the test 
would have to be checked against the 
applicant’s subsequent driving 
Such a study would be impossible in 
many jurisdictions unless substantial 
changes in record keeping policies were 
introduced; 
have to be 


It may be desirable 


This is an- 
serious and 
istrator 


safe 


record 


(detailed test results would 
retained for 
Even if such a study were carried out, 


there would be 


several years) 
no guarantee that items 
pertaining to rules of the road would be 
useful in making predictions of subse- 
quent driving records. It might be that 
items pertaining to the applicant’s “per- 
sonality” or “character” would be better 

Obstacles to the contrary, the question 
of test validity is one that administrators 
eventually must face. Perhaps the prob- 
lem of validity can be approached in two 
phases. First, the written test can be 
made into a reliable and valid measure 
of knowledge of the rules of the road. 
Later, after basic research has been con- 
ducted, tests might be modified in an 
attempt to give them validity as a pre- 
dictor of accidents. It may be that to 
attack problems of validity would be 
premature if begun before eliminating at 
least partially, the unreliability that char- 
acterizes most written driver license tests 


The processes involved in formal test 
terribly complicated, 
and could be inaugurated rather easily 
in most Improvement is 
needed, guides to action are readily avail- 
and, therefore, immediate steps 
should be taken to initiate a program of 
test improvement. * 


analysis are not 
badly 


States. 


able. 
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NOTES ON 


\- Tele} .¢- 


TWO VOLUMES 
ON SUPERVISION 


Reviewed by THOMAS A. WOLF 
Training Division, The Traffic Institute 


The Supervision of Personnel — Human 

Relations in the Management of Men 
By John M. Pfiffner. Prentice-Hall, 
1959. 499 pp. 


Current and well documented, Pfiffner’s 
new edition does a thorough analysis ot 
a problem uppermost in the minds of 
management today effective supervi- 
sion. Skillfully woven through the com- 
plete work in a strong emphasis on “peo- 
ple relationships” in the  supervisorial 
function. 

The author provides guides for the suc- 
cessful handling of the human problems 
of administration and management. He 
emphasizes the “why” rather than the 
“how” approach, with succinct examples 
to demonstrate the points in issue. 

Particularly noteworthy is the author's 
approach to the problem of dealing with 
dissatisfied or troubled people. He pre- 
sents a pattern of behavior that supervi- 
sors can be taught to follow. 

Because skillful handling of difficult 
requires the supervisor to be a 
“leader” rather than a “boss,” the author 
devotes four chapters to the selection 
and training of supervisors, a consider- 
able expansion over the first edition. 

The book is well written, the format 
much improved; the author has avoided 
the use of scientific and technical terms 
common to the study of social science. 
He presents his material in terms readily 
understandable to the layman. Shorter 
paragraphs and more paragraph headings 
clarify and sharpen the most important 
aspects of an intricate subject. The addi- 
tion of study questions at the end of each 
chapter also aids in pointing up specific 
meanings of the text. 
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Supervisory Methods in Municipal 
Administration 


By Frank P. Sherwood and Wallace H. 
Best. International City 
. sociation, 1959, 302 pp. 


Vanagers As- 


This book represents an addition to 
the series of Municipal Training Courses 
offered by the International City Mana- 
gers Association. 


Designed primarily for the on-the-job 
training of municipal supervisors, the 
book is slanted to meet the needs of the 
lower levels of leadership. It emphasizes 
the “how” rather than the “why” of 
municipal administration. 


The text analyzes the functions of the 
supervisor, indicating the scope of super- 
vision in the municipal environment, and 
suggests techniques that the experience 
of successful supervisors in 
business has 
useful. 


government 


and proved to be most 


Strong emphasis is placed on_ the 


“people relationships” in the supervisory 
function, with delineation of the unique 
problem of with the citizenry 


that is constantly and importantly a prob- 


relations 


lem of the municipal supervisor. 
Prepared for the 
visors, the 


training of super- 


book is divided into four 


major areas, namely: (1) Introduction. 


leadership, (3) Super- 
visory techniques, (4) Supervisory 


(2) Supervisory 
per- 
spectives, covering fifteen chapters. 
Though not designed specifically for 
police use, the problems discussed and 
principles advocated have 


ready appli- 


cation to police supervision. * 
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KNOW THE LAW... 


(Continued from page 19) 


propriety of stopping a motor vehicle 
and demanding an inspection of the 
driver’s license. 5 A. Am. Jur. Automo- 
biles and Highway Traffic. Section 134, 
page 322; 3 Fla. Jur., Automobiles and 
other Motor Vehicles, Section 41, 
S11. 

“In Byrd v. State, Fla. 1955, 80 So.2d 
694, this Court had under 
the validity 
sheriff 
chine to 
was duly 


page 


consideration 
of a search of a truck by a 
assertedly stopped the ma- 
Whether the 
licensed. In the 


who 
ascertain driver 
ultimate we 
held that the search was invalid, because 
the stopping of the truck mere 
pretext unrelated to the subject of the 
search. However, we did in effect recog- 
nize that under proper conditions a law 


Was a 


enforcement officer would be authorized 
to stop a vehicle in order to examine the 
driver's license. In Byrd v. State, supra, 
we were confronted with a situation not 
now presented. We emphasize here that 
we are not passing upon the validity of 
a search of a vehicle which has been in- 
tercepted merely for the purposes of 
examining the license of the driver. We 
sound this word of caution to avoid any 
notion that this opinion 
flict with Byrd v. State, 
such as Collins v. State, 
So.2d 61. or Carroll v. 
267 U. S. 132, 45 Supreme Court 280, 
69 Law.Ed. 543, which has been given 
legislative sanction in Florida by Section 
933.19, Florida Statutes. 


comes in con- 
supra, or 


Fla. 
United States, 


cases 
1953, 65 


“We must 
statute the 


that because of this 
to intercept an auto- 
mobile and check a driver’s license does 
not a priori convey the power to search 
the vehicle. If the law on this subject is 
to be changed, the transformation must 
have its inception in the 
branch of the government. 


warn 
pow er 


legislative 


“The situation presented on the appli- 


cation for the temporary restraining 
order in the lower court merely showed 
that the appellee was intercepted by the 
police officer, the production of the 
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driver's license was demanded and _ per- 
mission to proceed without further in- 
terruption was granted when the license 
was produced. This is not a search and 
seizure case. We are not passing on the 
admissibility of any evidence that might 
be obtained and entirely as the 
result of such procedure. The facts shown 
here do not present any such issue. 


solely 


“Other states in 
impliedly 


similar fashion have 
recognized the propriety of 
stopping vehicles for drivers’ license in- 
spection. Similarly, also, many of these 
courts have condemned the idea of em- 
ploying drivers’ license inspections 
merely as a surreptitious subterfuge for 
embarrassing a motorist and making a 
detailed search of his automobile without 
believe that the law 
violated, or in the absence of a violation 
in the presence of the officer. State vy. 
Farren, 140 Ohio St. 473, 45 N.E.2d 
413; Cox v. State. 181 Tenn. 344, 181 
S.W.2d 338, 154 A.L.R. 809; Robertson 
v. State, 184 Tenn. 277, 198 S.W.2d 633: 
Croson v. District of Columbia, 55 App. 
D.C. 122, 2 Fed. 2d 924; Blashfield Cy- 
clopedia of Automobile Law and Prac- 
tice (Perm. Ed.) Chap. 12: United 
States v. Bumbola, 23 Fed. 2d 696. 


cause to is being 


“We do not disregard the contentions 
of the appellee, supported by amicus 
curiae, to the effect that the exercise of 
the power here in dispute could be 
abused, to the immeasurable injury of a 
citizen and with complete disregard of 
State 
and Federal Constitutions. The possibili- 
ty that a power of government may be 
abused if improperly asserted under con- 
ditions which do not justify it is not 
necessarily a valid argument for denying 
the existence of the power or its rea- 
sonable exercise in a proper case in the 
interest of the public good. 


the treedoms safeguarded by our 


“We have here attempted to demon- 
strate the essentiality of proper and rea- 
sonable regulations controlling the 
operation of motor vehicles as an aspect 
of the police power. One cannot over- 
look the importance of the public’s claim 
to protection against incompetent, dan- 
gerous or unqualified motor vehicle 
operators. It is not inappropriate to 
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remind that the Pre- 
amble of our Federal organic document 


provision in the 


that suggests its approval to ‘secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity’, is preceded by the commit- 
ment that the charter was also promul- 
gated to ‘promote the general welfare’. 
In matters of the type before us, it is 
essential that we recognize the individual 
right and that we simultaneously recon- 
cile the enjoyment of that right with the 
needs of the general good. 

“The appellee urges our sanction of 
the injunctive order as a judicial con- 
demnation of what he alleges to be a 
encroachment upon individual 
treedoms. We must remember, however, 
that constitutionally prescribed freedoms 
are not to be unbridled 
licenses to defy the orderly conduct of 
Indeed, as Mr. Daniel Webster 
so aptly counseled, ‘liberty exists in pro- 
portion to wholesome restraint.’ See 
Webster’s address to the Charleston Bar, 
May 10, 1847. 

“Viewed from this perspective the ap- 
pellee claims injunctive restraining against 
a reasonable and proper exercise of a 
legitimate power of government. To this 
end we think the Chancellor painted his 
injunctive mandate with wide a 
brush. The effect of the order which we 
quoted at the outset appears to us to 
produce almost total disablement of law 
enforcement officers in the performance 
of a needed police power which has been 
granted to them by the Legislature, and 
which when properly exercised, is not 
condemned by the organic law. We have 
been presented no showing sufficient to 
support the temporary injunction. 


vicious 


regarded as 


society. 


too 


“In view of what we have held, the 
decree granting the temporary injunction 
must be reversed. 

“It is so ordered.” 

Perhaps this decision was forecast by 
an earlier case decided by the Florida 
District Court of Appeal, Cameron, et al 
v. State, 112 So.2d 864 (May 28, 1959), 
affirming a conviction of defendants, 
Cameron and Pless, on a charge of bur- 
glary and grand larceny. A state high- 
way patrolman stopped a Wisconsin car 
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Pless as a 
driv- 

This was found to be in good 
when the officer 
the registration card of the automobile, 
he was told that Wisconsin did not issue 
registration While convers- 
ing with the driver, the officer, by his 
unobstructed view of the interior of the 
observed some looking 
tools and other circumstances whereupon 
he placed the two under arrest. 


driven by Cameron, with 
passenger, and checked Cameron's 
er’s license. 


order but asked to see 


certificates 


Car, SUSPICIOUS 


Validity of Arrest Is Issue 


The before the 
the validity of this and the ad- 
missibility of disclosed by the 
subsequent search of the car which, in- 
cidentally, had been stolen in Wisconsin. 
[he District Court of Appeal held the 
officer had probable cause to believe the 
defendants had possession of a 
automobile. Also, the court held the 
officer had a lawtul right to stop the 
vehicle and check the driver's 
and registration card, saying: 


issue court was as to 
arrest 


evidence 


stolen 


license 


“Members of the Florida Highway 
Patrol are vested with authority under 
F.S. Section 321.05(1), F.S.A. ‘to re- 
quire the drivers of vehicles to stop 
and exhibit their drivers’ licenses, reg- 
istration cards or documents required 
by law to be carried by such vehicles.’ 
And F. S. Section 322.15, F.S.A. pro- 
vides: 

“"Every licensee shall have his op- 
erator’s or chauffeur’s license in_ his 
immediate possession at all times when 
operating a motor vehicle and shall 
display the same, upon demand of a 
patrol officer, justice of the peace, a 
peace officer, or a field deputy or in- 
spector of the department.’ 

“The officer’s motive for acting un- 
der the statute is immaterial, hence the 
fact that he is suspicious that the 
driver of a particular automobile may 
be committing a crime neither adds to 
nor detracts from his authority to stop 
the automobile and check the driver's 
license. 

“The question in the case on appeal, 
as in all cases where there is an arrest 
and search and seizure following upon 
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what was initially nothing more than 
the naked right of the officer to make 
a check of the driver's 
whether in the 
there 
such 


license, IS 
check 
facts of 


course of such 
came to his 


nature as to 


attention 
cause the officer, 
regardless of or in supplementation of 
what his prior suspicions might have 
been, reasonably to believe that a crime 
was being committed in his presence. 
there is a lawful basis for the 
arrest and for the search and 
from the automobile of 
lating to a crime actually committed. 
The officer's claim of good faith is 
obviously supported to a material ex- 
tent by the subsequent discovery of 
evidence showing that the law 
then and there being violated. 


If so, 
seizure 
evidence re- 


Was 


Ruling in Oklahoma 
The Oklahoma Court of Criminal Ap- 


peals has been one of the few 
holding a peace officer cannot stop a 
motor vehicle and demand examination 
of the driver’s license unless there are 
circumstances justifying a reasonable be- 
lief that the driver is committing an 
offense. However, in Edwards v. State, 
319 P.2d 1021 (1957), that court re- 
Stated its position in this respect, leaving 


courts 


the door open to systematic driver license 
checks. The court that a peace 
Officer is not justined in stopping a motor 
vehicle for the purpose of checking the 
driver's license without reasonable ground 
to believe the vehicle is being operated 
in violation of Jaw 
a road block has 
wholesale checking.” 


stated 


“except perhaps where 
heen established for 

Thus it seems the Oklahoma Court of 
Criminal Appeals has now drawn a dis- 
tinction between (1) random _ instances 
of stopping vehicles for driver license 
checking and (2) wholesale, systematic 
stopping of all passing this 
purpose at established check points at 
which road blocks are set up 
ond is lawful, the first is not. 


drivers for 
The sec- 
Mention should be made of recent 
statutes defining and providing for police 
road blocks. Statutes of this kind are 
now found in North Dakota (Laws 

1959, Ch. 284, pp. 472-3, H.B. 622), 


December, 1959 


and Idaho (Laws—1957, Ch. 31, p. 49) 
patterned after the Nevada Statute of 
1954-55 (Ch. 262). These, however, con- 
fer authority only to set up road blocks 
for the purpose of apprehending know? 
criminals using the highways 
fleeing from justice 
The following, from the Nevada Statute. 


makes this clear. 


**Sec. 
blocks. 


who are 
for the purpose of 


Authority 
The duly elected or appointed 


to establish road 


law enforcement officers and their dep- 


uties in this state, are hereby author 
ized to establish, in 


jurisdictions, or in 


their respective 
other jurisdictions 
within the state, temporary road blocks 
upon the highways of this state for the 
purpose of apprehending 
known to such officers to be wanted 
for violation of the laws of this state 
or of any other state. or of the United 
States and using the highways of this 
state for the purpose of escape.” 


persons 


have no effect upon the 
right of law enforcement officers to stop 


cars for the purpose of conducting sys- 


These laws 


tematic checks for drivers’ licenses, reg- 
istration certificates, equipment defects. 
and the like. Laws such as those of North 
Dakota, Idaho, and Nevada apply only 
to known criminals and obviously would 
not apply to indiscriminate stopping of 
cars driven by unknown persons not sus- 
Neither do they 
prevent such spot checks, since they ex- 
pressly provide that they shall not be 
limit or encroach upon the 
authority of law enforcement 
officers in the performance of their duty 
involving traffic control. 


pected of criminal acts. 


deemed to 
existing 


So, while these 
laws are of no benefit to traffic police i 
the checking of 
neither do they 


driver licenses, etc 


present any obstacle. 


In the Aronovitz case the court clearly 
expressed the necessity of permitting road 
blocks for driver license checks and 
other proper purposes incident to traffic 
law enforcement if the laws are to be 
made effective. It should serve as a guide- 
post for other courts in delineating the 
authority of traffic police in the light of 


modern conditions EB. €. ¥. 
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TRAFFIC 


CALENDAR 


JANUARY 4-FEBRUARY 5: Introduc- 
tion to Police Management; Traffic 
Institute, Evanston. Covers manage- 
ment principles as adapted to police 

These include methods of 
organization of activities: 

staff work: and the development and 


service. 
planning; 


use of policies and procedures as per- 


formance guides. 


JANUARY 25-FEBRUARY 5: Police 
Supervision; University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif. Open to supervisory 
officers, staff officers with training or 
personnel duties, and men about to be 
promoted to these positions 
the major 


directing, 


Includes 
aspects of supervision 
improving, evaluating, re- 


porting, and human relations. 


FEBRUARY 1-5: Western Region Traftic 
Court Conference; University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles, Calif. For 
judges, justices of the peace, prosecu- 
tors, lawyers, court officials, and 
selected police officers. Held in coop- 

with the Traffic 

the American Bar Association 

Court Program. 


eration Institute and 


Traffic 


FEBRUARY 4-5: Western Region In- 
service Training Conference for Grad- 
uates of TPA Training Program and 
Their Chiefs; Los Angeles, California. 
Discussion traffic 


centers on current 


problems and their solutions. 
FEBRUARY 29-MARCH 18: Personnel 
Management for Police; Traflic In- 
stitute, Evanston. Comprehensive treat- 
ment of such 
techniques as 
tions, training, 
motion and evaluation. 
Designed to aid officers administering 
personnel policies within the frame- 
work of existing local or state laws 


personnel management 
recruitment, 
assignments, 
performance 


examina- 
and pro- 


and regulations affecting these policies. 
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METROPOLITAN... 


page 22 ) 


(Continued from 
session of court advising defendants of 


their rights: 


Attendance and participation at each 


session by a trained, qualified prosecutor: 


All hazardous 


mandatory court appearance; 


violations to call for 
Individual 

appearing betore the bench 

those making guilty pleas 


attention to each violator 


including 


Only two parts of the original “metro” 
traffic court program, as set out by the 
American Bat Traffic Court 
Program, have been modified. One was a 
license pick-up plan whereby the violator 


Association 


surrenders his operator’s license as a 


security for his appearance in court 
While the license pick-up plan is set out 
by statute in 


Louisiana tor the city of 


and in 
Orleans. 


Indiana, 
New 
it was adopted in Dade County through 
order of the court lowever, 
brief one-week experiment with 
the plan, it was dropped and now the vio- 


illinots, 


metro” 
after a 


lator merely signs a promise to appear 
This was the prevailing custom 
prior to the adoption of the new “metro” 
ordinance. 


local 


In addition, the nature of a “hazardous 
violation” requiring a 
on the part of the 
spelled out in detail 


court appearance 
violator has been 
Under the original 
“metro” court, some 
departments interpreted hazardous viola- 


tions to include jaywalking and jaywalk- 


order drafted by the 


ers were required either to post bond or 
deposit a license to guarantee their ap- 
pearance in court. By 
der of the 


a subsequent or- 
made that 
jaywalking is not included as a hazardous 


court it Is clear 


violation and a number of other non- 


violations are set Out as ex- 
that all 


hazardous 


ceptions to the rule violators 


must appear in court 


As a concrete application of nationally 
recognized standards of traffic court pro- 
cedure to an overall metropolitan area, 
Dade County “Metro” will merit con- 
tinued interest and observation. * 
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POLICE INFERENCES 


(Continued from page 7) 

It seemed reasonable to suppose that 
because of his critical position, his fre- 
quent exposure to situations requiring a 
careful distinction fact and in- 
ference, the police officer would learn toe 
avoid uncritical-inference behavior. He 
would learn, perhaps occasionally to his 
dismay, that successful law enforcement 
requires a high degree of ability to dis- 
tinguish between what one observes and 
what he guesses. 

Thus, it was hypothesized that, holding 
relevant constant (intelligence 
and uncritical-inference 


between 


factors 
age). behavior 
was inversely related to length of police 
experience. Or, to phrase the hypothesis 
affirmatively, inference-awareness and po- 
lice experience are directly and positive- 
ly related 


Testing the Hypothesis 


To test the hypothesis, two groups of 
officers of a metropolitan police depart- 
ment were tested with the Uncritical In- 
ference Test.' The first group, composed 
of 


first 


345 inductees, was tested during its 


week in police training school 


TU 


Henceforth, this 
“Inexperienced 
group 


the 
second 
whose 
length of police service ranged from two 
to thirty-two years. This will be referred 
to as the “Experienced Group.” 


known 
The 


officers 


will be 


Group.” 


of 223 


as 


consisted 


Efforts were made to keep testing cir- 
cumstances constant. 
tested under 
That each group was on “de- 
partment time.” The Inexperienced 
Group was tested as part of its normal 
induction testing program. The Expert- 
enced Group was tested in its in-service 


Both groups were 
“classroom = conditions.” 


IS. tested 


education Classes. 


Both groups were tested with the Oris 
Self-Administering Test of Mental Abil- 
Higher Examination—Form A (30- 
minute time limit) in a like manner. In 
addition, data were collected regarding 
number of formal 
tion, and number of years and nature of 
The tabu- 
lated as follows (Table 


ity 


age, years of educa- 


data 


Means and standard deviations of 
experienced and Experienced 
for the factors of AGE (in years). 
EDUCATION (in vears). POLICE 
EXPERIENCE (in vears). OTIS SELF- 
ADMINISTERING TEST OF MEN- 


police experience. were 


In- 
Groups 


TABLE | 


AGE 
S.D. 


EDUCATION 
M_S.D. 
12.02 1.42 
11.54 1.70 


Inexperienced 


Experienced 


TABLI 

EDUCATION 
r 

O06 


Inexperienced 
Group N 345 
Experienced 


Group N 


| The Unceritical Inference Test, as reported by the 
Between Inferential and Descriptive Statements 
1953, and synopsized in Dissertation Abstracts 

and General Semantics Bulletin, Nos. 16 & 17 
confuse his inferences with his observations—the 


1959 


19583, 
1955 


December, 


writer 
unpublished 
Speech 


tendency 


EXPER. 
M_S.D. 


OTIS U.LT. 
S.D. M S.D. 


10.04 22.18 8.75 


M 
48.15 
5.47 46.74 10.85 21 9.99 


II 

EXPERIENCE 
S.E. r SE. 
05 


in Measurement « th 
PhD dissertation 
Monographs. Vo 
purports to measure the 
toward wneritical-i 


e Ability to Discriminate 
Northwestern University 
XXI, No pp. 145-56 
tendency of a person t 


erence behavior 
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TAL ABILITY Higher Examination, 

Form A (raw score), and UNCRITI- U.LT. /Expe. Act 

CAL INFERENCE TEST (raw scores) 
The slightly higher Uncritical  In- 

terence Test mean figure for the 


Exp. /OTIs. AGI 
U.1.T./Otis. Aa! 


Inexperienced Group suggested no sub- These were incorporated in a_ partial 
stantiation for the hypothesis that police correlation (second order) between 
experience and inference-awareness are U.1.T. and Experience, holding Otis and 
related positively. However, it seemed Age constant: ‘U.1.T./Exp. Oris. AGt 
probable that the statistical relationship r .37 S.E. .06 
between the two was being influenced by 
other factors. Accordingly, coefficients Conclusions 
of correlation were computed for Un- 
' The results of the study appear to 
critical Inference Test (U.1.T.) scores 
indicate that there is some positive re- 
and the factors of Age, Education, Ex- 
: lationship between scores on the Un- 
perience, and Otis scores. ; 
critical Inference Test and length of 
Table Il: Coetlicients of correlation 
and standard errors for UNCRITICAI 
INFERENCE TEST (raw scores) and the 
factors of AGE (vears), EDUCATION 
(years), POLICE EXPERIENC! 
(vears), and OTIS SELF-ADMINIS- 
TERING TEST (raw scores) 


While the correlation between U.L.1 


police service with the factors of intel- 
ligence (as measured by Otis scores) and 
age held constant. Thus, the hypothesis 
that there is a direct and positive corre- 
lation between inference-awareness and 
police experience seems to have been 


borne out, although not conclusively 


The results of the present study are 
scores and Experience for the Ex- 
" not as significant as are thei implications 
perienced Group was — insignificantly 
: for further research. For example, it 
negative, the other three correlations 
: : would seem advisable to conduct a re- 
suggested that there may be distorting in- 
; testing with the Uncritical Inference 
fluences.- It seemed advisable, therefore, ; 
Test of the Inexperienced Group follow- 
to compute a ovartial correlation for 
ing two or three years of police experi- 
U.I.T. and Experience holding Otis and : 
: ence. If the re-test mean score of this 
\ge constant for the Experienced 


group were significantly greater than its 
Group. This partial correlation (second = ¢ : : 


initial test mean, and provided a suitable 
control was employed, there might be 
further reason to believe that inference- 


order) required a number of partial cor- 
relations (first order) which, in- turn, 
necessitated three correlations in = addi- 


awareness increases with police experi- 
tion to those in TABLE II 


ence. 
r S.E. Another study might be profitably 
EXPERIENCE OTIS 02 07 directed at the population of police 
EXPERIENCE AGI 0] officers who are currently and continu- 
OTis/A75.... ‘18 06 ously involved in direct law enforcement 
of a critical nature. as contrasted with 
It was then possible to compute the fol- — officers who have moved on to “inside” 
lowing partial correlations (first order): or otherwise less critical positions. * 


As noted previously, each of the three factors, Age, Otis, and Education, if held constant was expected 
to have moved the correlation of U.I.T. and Experience for the Experienced Group in a positive direction 
Education was apparently exercising the least influence of the three and was omitted in order to avoid 
holding a third factor constant. To hold a third factor constant requires partial correlations beyond the 
second order, a practice considered inadvisable by statisticians. (See: J. P. Guilford, Fundamental Sta- 
tistics in Psychology and Education. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1950, p. 347.) 


2 The r (U.1.T./OTIS) for the Experienced Group was positive and appreciable. The mean (OTIS) for 
this group was somewhat less than that of the Inexperienced Group. The r (U.1.1 AGE) was slight but 
negative. The mean (AGE) for the Experienced group was significantly greater than that of the Inexperi- 
enced Group. And, finally, the r (U.I.T./EDUCATION) was positive though very slight. The mean 
EDUCATION) for the Experienced Group was one half year less than that of the Inexperienced Group 
Thus, it would be expected that holding constant the factors of Otis, Age, and Education, individually and 
perhaps collectively, would cause the r (U.1.T./EXPERIENCE) to move in a positive direction 
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ACCIDENT COSTS... 


(Continued from page 10) 
sample selection and data collection, and 
proffering advice and suggestions helpful 
in the design and conduct of the study. 
In addition to the agencies and organiza- 
tions named above, the endorsement and 
support of numerous civic organizations 
interested in the traffic accident problem 
have been received. 

The statistical design of the ‘direct cost’ 
phase of the study requires the system- 
atic selection of samples from two basic 
yield a sample 
of vehicles known to have been involved 
in accidents in 1958, the other to pro- 
vide a means for estimating the extent 
and attendant 
dents. In any 


record sources, one to 


costs of unreportea 


study of 


accl- 
costs the factor 
of unreported accidents, lacking in most 
must be taken into 


In Illinois it is not legally 


estimates, account. 


required to 
report property damage accidents involv- 
g However, taken 
in the aggregate, these represent a very 


ing damage under $100 


Indeed, the New 
has shown that of a total 
.420 direct costs of 
1955, the 


accidents, or 


large economic loss. 


Mexico study 
of $10,757 passenger 
unreported 
minor 
less than $25, contributed 


than $6.660,000 to the total 


car accidents in 
passenger Cal ones 


costing more 


Unreported Accidents 


It is thought that as many as 50 to 60 
percent of all accidents are unreported 
lo measure the contribution of this im- 
portant segment to the total accident cost 
dollar, a sample of passenger cars and 
trucks from 1958 motor 
vehicle registration records on file in the 
office of the Secretary of State. A ques- 
tionnaire was sent to owners of vehicles 
selected to determine 
1958. 


was selected 


accident experi- 
ence in 
were made with the 
Traffic, the Chicago Police 
Department, and the Chicago Park Dis- 
trict to a systematic sample of 
vehicles involved in accidents in 1958. 
Accident reports received by the Division 
of Highways, Traffic, are 


Arrangements 
Bureau of 


select 


Bureau of 


December, 1959 


punched into cards for all fatal 
and for non-fatal injury and_ property- 
damage-only cases except those occurring 
in the City of Chicago. Punched cards 
are prepared by the Chicago Police De- 
partment for non-fatal injury, and prop- 
erty-damage-only, accidents occurring in 


cases, 


the city of Chicago. Accidents occurring 
on Chicago Park District boulevards and 
drives were similarly processed by that 
1958. Summary statistics for 
Chicago are then furnished to the state 
for inclusion in traffic 
dent reports 


agency in 


State-wide accl- 


Estimate Out-of-State Vehicles 


Since registration numbers are not 
shown on the punched cards, the propor- 
tion of out-of-state vehicles involved was 
not known. Several hundred reports were 


examined to estimates of the 


provide 


ratios needed to 


determine sampling 
rates which would vield the desired num- 
ber of 


after 


cases involving Illinois 


elimination of 


vehicles 
out-of-state vehicles 

The combined total of accident reports 
in the Bureau of Traffic and the Chicago 
Police Department and Chicago Park 
District was 207,000, involving 
376,338 vehicles. Stratification of the file 


OVel 


by type of vehicle and severity of acci- 
dent, obtaining counts of the size of each 
stratum, and selection of the desired 
number of samples within each stratum 
IBM equipment 
The availability of punched card files and 
IBM equipment thus enabled the sample 
selection 
quickly, 
Any 
have 


was done 


entirely by 


process to be 
economically, 
other method of 
well-nigh 


accomplished 
accurately 
selection would 
prohibitively ex- 
pensive and time consuming. 


and 


been 


From the files of motor vehicles regis- 
tered in Illinois in 
drawn of 7000 and an 
equal number of trucks, stratified into 
light, medium and heavy weight groups 
Name and address of the and 
vehicle information punched into 
cards. Again, electronic equipment was 
used to address letters and print identity- 
ing information on Accident Experience 
Questionnaires at the rate of 800 pel 
hour. Response greatly exceeded expec- 


a3 


1958 a sample was 


passenger Cars 


ownel 
Was 





tations, with nearly 52 percent of the 
14,000 questionnaires received within 
three weeks. A follow-up letter obtained 
a 53 percent response of the remaining 
6800, and a final mail request resulted 
in a total response of 12,200 returns as 
of this writing. Remaining non-response 
cases are being completed by telephone 
and personal contacts. 

It is necessary to determine whether or 
not the accidents reported on Accident 
Experience Questionnaires were officially 
reported. Costs and characteristics of re- 
ported accidents are represented by the 
sample drawn from the accident report 
files. The officially reported accidents 
found in the Accident Experience Ques- 
tionnaires must therefore be eliminated. 
By use of the Soundex records system in 
the Bureau of Traffic, it is possible to 
accomplish this check very readily. The 
resultant unreported accident cases will 
be contacted to obtain cost and 
information. 


related 


A trained staff of experienced inter- 
viewers and field supervisors has been 
engaged since July in interviewing the 
owners and drivers of the selected ve- 
hicles involved in reported accidents, 
with persons injured in or by the case 
vehicle, and relatives of those killed in 
fatal accidents. Frequently they are re- 


Woodson Named 
IACP President 


Col. C. W. Woodson, Jr., superin- 
tendent of the Virginia State Police and 
chairman of the Governor's Highway 
Safety Committee, has been elected presi- 
dent of the International 
Chiefs of Police. 


Association of 


Colonel Woodson joined the Virginia 
State Police as a trooper in 1932. During 
World War II he served as an officer in 
the navy. 

Woodson is a former vice president of 
the IACP, a past president of the Vir- 
ginia Association of Chiefs of Police, a 
member of the F.B.I. National Academy 
Associates and member of the Harvard 
Associates in Police Science. 
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ferred to insurance companies, attorneys, 
hospitals, and other sources to complete 
the questionnaires. Rigid quality control 
measures are employed to 
curacy and completeness of 
Approximately 10 percent of the work 
of each interviewer is rechecked by a 
lield supervisor, who also observes the 
interviewer's technique on the job. Re- 
fresher training meetings are held period- 
ically and review exercises are employed 
to measure the interviewers’ understand- 
ing of instructions, concepts and def- 
initions. 

Completed questionnaires are edited, 
and coded and the date is punched into 
cards for subsequent tabulation. The 
editing-coding process also serves to 
further refine the and consist- 
ency of the interviewers’ entries. Finally, 
contingency checks will be applied to the 
punched card data file to eliminate key- 
punching or coding errors. 

When all the information is gathered. 
tabulated and analyzed, the results will 
yield answers to the question ‘what does 
an accident The answer to this 
question, will be an important contribu- 
tion to everyone interested in the traffic 
accident problem and the tremendous 
economic waste caused by motor-vehicle 
accidents. * 


assure ac- 
reporting. 


accuracy 


cost?’ 


McecEnnis Joins 
WHS Staff 


Leonard J. McEnnis, Jr., has 
named director of public relations for 
the Insurance Institute for Highway 
Safety, Russell I. Brown, president, has 
announced. 

Just prior to joining the Insurance 
Institute staff, McEnnis was director of 
publications for the Transportation Cen- 
ter at Northwestern University in Evan- 
ston, Ill. He had more than 19 
years in publications and public infor- 
mation capacities with the 
rraffic Institute, 

McEnnis, a veteran of 24 years in the 
traffic safety field, assumed his 
duties October 15 at the 
headquarters, 


been 


served 


University’s 


new 
Institute’s 
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WHAT HAPPENED ? 


A man was killed » « « 42 years old, married, three 


children. Struck by a black Buick sedan, license number . . . 


These are the facts about what happened, but they do not explain how and 
why it happened! Knowing what happened is not enough. What can be done to 
prevent future accidents through selective enforcement and other traffic safety 
programs depends upon knowing how and why the accident happened. The 
answer to these questions can be found only through sound, thorough accident 
investigation. 


The TRAFFIC ACCIDENT INVESTIGATOR’S MANUAL was developed 
by the Traffic Institute of Northwestern University as a training text for acci- 
dent investigation. It contains the most complete and detailed presentation of 
this subject published today. It has earned a national and international reputa- 
tion as the standard work in this field. Over 20,000 copies have been sold and 
are used today in police training courses and as reference manuals by police 
accident investigators, insurance investigators, safety officials, and others. 


Its 35 chapters cover the concrete operational problems of the accident in- 
vestigator as he faces the challenge of determining how and why the accident 
happened. Specific technical matters are illustrated by 352 photos, drawings, 
tables, and charts. Some of the important subjects covered are: Accident Recon- 
struction, Analysis to Determine Causes, What the Road Shows, What the 
Vehicle Shows. 


617 PAGES, CLOTHBOUND $7.50 


(20 per cent discount on all orders of 25 or more copies.) 


Send in your order now, we will bill you later 
Traffic Institute of Northwestern University 


1804 Hinman Ave. Evanston, Ill. 





THE EVIDENCE HANDBOOK 


Dahert |. Penkgen end tdwerd (fisher 


B. 


Covers 7 Vital Areas of Legal Evidence 


The new Evidence Handbook succeeds an 
earlier publication, the Evidence Handbook for 
Police by Franklin M. Kreml, which was pub- 
lished originally in 1943 by the Traffic Institute. 
It went through six big printings during the 15 
years of its widespread use by law enforcement 
and legal authorities. 


4 RULES OF EVIDENCE IN GENERAL 
Background « Evidence Defined and De- 
A © scribed * Admissibility and Weight Dis- 
tinguished « Relevancy and Irrelevancy « Materi- 
ality and Immateriality « Competency and Incom- 
petency of Evidence and Witnesses « Impeach- 
ment of Witness ¢ Judicial Notice « The Burden of 
Proof « Presumptions. 


HEARSAY RULE AND EXCEPTIONS 
Expressed Confessions and Admissions « 
h Tacit Admissions ¢ Conversations in Pres- 
ence of the Defendant « Dying Declarations « Res 
Gestae Declarations « Public Records « Regular En- 
tries in the Course of Business « Matters of Pedi- 
gree « Former Testimony « Mode of Proving For- 
mer Testimony. 


DOCUMENTARY EVIDENCE 
Best and Secondary Evidence ¢ History and 
i Scope « Preference as to Secondary Evi- 
dence « Maps, Diagrams, and Sketches « Photo- 
graphs « Enlargements « Color Photos « X-Rays « 
Motion Pictures « Memoranda and Notations « 
Accident Reports « Official Reports « Mechanical 
and Electronic Sound Recordings. 


THE CORPUS DELICTI 
Rule Stated « Reason for Rule « Degree of 
4 Independent Proof Required « Identity of 
Perpetrator Not an Element of Corpus Delicti « 
Order of Proof « Manner of Proving Corpus Delicti + 
Corpus Delicti in Traffic Cases « Rule Does Not 
Apply to Judicial Confessions. 


Although retaining the clarity and concise 
style of the original, the authors revised and ex- 
panded the contents to give the book a broadened 
scope and greater depth, making it more useful 
to the law enforcement officer as a training text 
and to judges, prosecutors, and lawyers as an 
authoritative reference source. 

, OPINION EVIDENCE 
} | Opinion Evidence in General « Opinion 

h ~ Rule Stated « Particular Subjects of Descrip- 
tion e Other Matters of Ordinary Opinions 
Testimony in Opinion Form « Expert Opinion Evi- 
dence ¢ Qualifications of Expert « Matters of Expert 
Testimony « Hypothetical Questions « Manner of 
Stating Opinion. 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE 
Circumstantial Evidence in General « Cir- 
& ~ cumstantial Evidence in Traffic Cases « 
Sufficiency of Circumstantial Evidence to Justify 
Conviction « Evidence of Character « Cross Exam- 
ination of Character Witness « Proof of Other Of- 
fenses Commitied by Defendant « Tests, Experi- 
ments, and Demonstrations in and Out of Court. 


4 EVIDENTIARY PRIVILEGES 
Evidentiary Privileges in General « Distinc- 
h tion Between Privilege and Competency of 
Witnesses « Privileged Communication Between 
Attorney anv Client, Husband and Wife, Patient 
and Physic’ a, Government and Informer, and to 
Spiritual Advisers « Privilege Against Self Incrim- 
ination. 
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